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CHAPTER XVII.—[continvep.] 


On the following morning, very soon after 
breakfast had been eaten, Dick Bolton arrived. 
He was a man about forty years of age, short 
and corpulent, and wearing a face of the most 
palpable fun and good humor. His conversation 
was half made up of snatches from old plays, 
until he came directly to the business in hand, 
and then he took a more practical turn. He 
brought quite a bundle with him, and having 
untied it he displayed a suit of clothes, such as 
-were then worn by men who had passed the or- 
dinary bounds of life. 

“ Now,” said Dick, at the end of half an hour 
spent in a rattling conversation, “ we'll fix ye so 
that your own kinsmen would bend the knee in 
reverence to your green old age. I’ faith, sir, 1’ll 
a tale unfold from the back of your head that’ll 
instantaneously add threescore years to your 
life. Eh? how that?” 

As he spoke, he held up a wig from which de- 
pended a queue of magnificent length. The hair 
was white, and the crown was of a very adroitly 
contrived oiled silk, and so arranged that it 
required a very close inspection, when once ad- 
justed in its place, to tell that it was not really 
the skin of a bald pate. 

“ Now these togs’ll fit ye, I’m sure,” resumed 
Dick, as he shook out the breeches and long 
stockings. ‘ Let’s have ’em on as quick as we 
can.” 

So Rolin prepared for the metamorphosis at 
once. The black silk stockings were drawn on 
and they fitted to a hair. Then the breeches ful- 
lowed, and when they were buckled and buttoned 
about the knees, they proved that Dick’s eye 
was good for measuring. The long, flapped 
waistcoat was just the thing, and the broad- 
cuffed, deeply trimmed coat seemed to have been 
made for its present wearer. The coat was then 
removed, and the shoes were adjusted, with 
their huge buckles glittering like mirrors. The 
wig was then adjusted carefully, all the original 
hair having been securely drawn up out of sight 
and bound, and then Dick proceeded to arrange 
some colors which he had brought with him. 

“ Now we'll fix your face to match the dress 
and wig,” said Dick, ‘and then ye’ll be done 
for. By the piper’s cow, ye wont know yer- 
self.” 

Dick mixed his paint thoroughly, and having 
drawn such lines as his long experience in the 
business taught him just how end where to lay 
on, he said: 

“There, water wont wash them off, I can as- 
sure ye. When ye wantto remove ’em, just 
take a little pure spirit, and that'll eat ’em off in 
a hurry. Now, Tom, what d’ye think ?” 

“Think?” uttered Tom, in a transport of 
wonder and delight; ‘why, his own mother 
would swear ’twas her grandfather—blow me if 
she wouldn’t. But let’s just call up Molly, and 
see if she’ll know him.” 

Molly was called up, and when she entered the 
room Rolin stood leaning upon a stout, hickory 
staff, and trembling with apparent age and in- 
firmity. The good woman gazed at him with 
astonishment. 

“Don’t ye remember old father Williams, 
Molly ?” said Tom, soberly and honestly. 

“Surely I remember him,” returned Mrs. 
Wilson, regarding Rolin, earnestly; ‘‘ but I nev- 
er thought he had grown so old. And yet time 
passes swiftly away. Thirteen years azo seems 
but yesterday. You remember your little Molly, 
don’t ye, father ?” 

Rolin was spared the necessity of a reply by an 
uproarous burst of laughter from Dick Bolton. 

“ Don’t strike me, Molly, for my impudence 
to old age,” the actor cried, “but I have a 
right, sin’ I made him auld mesel’.” 

By this time both Tom and Rolin joined in 
the langh, and Mrs. Wilson began to see into 
the mystery. After this Rolin was permitted to 
go to the looking-glass, and at first he absolutely 
seemed to doubt the evidence of his own senses. 
But he soon came to realize the fact of his meta- 
morphosis, and turning to his companions, be 
said : 





“T’m sure I shouldn’t know myself.” 

“ That’s a fact,” returned Tom. 

“And now let me tell ye a bit of secret,” added 
Dick. ‘“ You must forget entirely that you are 
Rolin Lincoln. Don’t you even once think that 
such a man ever lived. Your name is Adam 
Williams, you are fourscore and eight last 
Christmas. You can’t walk fast, nor stand 
straight, if ye do “twill break yer back. Ye 
can’t help trembling—and ye can’t stand without 
leaning both hands on your staff. Ye haven’t 
got a loud voice, and ye can’t under any circum- 
Stances, speak only after this fashion.” And 
here he gave a perfect imitation of an old, de- 
crepit man. 

Rolin copied after his tutor, and succeeded 
admirably. 

“There, sir,” cried Dick, with a flourish, 
“you'll do. Stick to gaat, and mind your role, 
and you'll pass muster anywheres, and before 
anybody.” 

Ere long afterwards, Rolin Lincoln was in the 
open air. He tottered along tremulously, and 
the people in the streets bowed reverently to 
him as he passed. Surely he had nothing to 
fear now. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TRIED SOUL FAINTS. 


Att that day, after Abner Danton had gone, 
Belinda saw no living person, nor did she re- 
ceive any more food, and late at night, weary 
and hungry, she threw herself apon her bed. 
She slept some, but horrible dreams disturbed 
her, and twice she had to arise to dispel the 
fearful phantoms that haunted her. On the fol- 
lowing morniag she was aroused quite early by 
hearing some one enter the outer room, and she 
arose and went out, but not until the intruder 
had gone. She saw something upon the table, 
and going up to it she found a small loaf of black 
corn bread, and an earthern mug of water. She 
started back at beholding this, but in a moment 
more she remembered the threat of Danton, and 
a look of triumph rested upon her face. 

“Ah,” she uttered, ‘and this is the means he 
would adopt to curb my will! O, such food is 
ambrosia, and such drink is nectar, so that the 
partaking of it keeps him at bay.” 

And thus speaking she sat down to the coarse 
repast. Her appetite was keen, and she did 
ample justice to the loaf. But in half an hour 
afterwards, came a darker cloud. She was sit- 
ting by the window, when she heard some one 
ascending the stairs, and when the door opened 
her new futher entered. His face was flushed, 
and his step was unsteady. Belinda starved up, 
but she did not speak, fur she saw by the dull, 
heavy tone of the major’s eyes, that he was 
drunk. 

“ Belinda,” he said, in a thick, hurried tone, 
“T have come to tell you that you must be the 
wife of Abner Danton! Now, don’t ye contra- 
dict me, nor disobey me, because if ye do, l’il— 
I'll call down dire vengeance on yer head. Ye 
Shall marry him!” 

“ Bat, my father—” 

“Stop! [wont have a word! I've said all. 
You shail maiiy him.” 

“@O, father, if you were yourself now, you 
would not speak thus. If you love me—” 

“Away! avannt! out! I'll no more of it! 
By the—the— But you know what I mean. I 
mean that Danton shall be your husband. Mar- 
ry him, and be happy; or refase him, and be 
accursed of God for disobeying your own law- 
fuily wedded father! Now mind yer eye. For- 
ward! Don’t ye dare to disobey me! Mind, 
laren’t a fooling now.” 

As these words left his lips, he made a dive 
for the door. Bat he need not have hurried, for 
Belinda wished not to detain him. She saw that 
he was not himself, and she wished not for his 
presence. After he was gone she sat down 
again, and she was not long in coming to the 
conclusion that he had made himself drunk on 
purpose to brace himeelf up to the task of com- 
ing to her with that order. And this led her to 


another reflection. She asked herself if such a 
man could feel one spark of a father’s love—and 
if he could not, was he her father ? 

O, how that question thrilled to her soul. 
Could that man be her father? She could not 
dwell upon the thought without agony. Proof 
said he was. Instinct said no. She could rea- 
son upon it no more, for her fear, her worst fear 
now—chained her belief. She feared that Bar- 
ton Fitzgerald was truly her parent; that he had 
promised her hand to Danton, and that he would 
not now break that promise. Also, that her re- 
fusal had made him angry, even to ugliness, 
but that his father’s heart was softened in her 
presence. Yet, holding his pledged word above 
all else, he did not hesitate to sacrifice to it all 
parental love. Let her mind wander with hope 
as it would, she came back to this hypothesis at 
last. 

The day passed away without a visit from 
any one else, and just as the sun sank behind the 
western highlands she ate up the last of her 
loaf. She passed another night of wakeful, 
dreaming slumber, and on the following morn- 
ing she found another loaf and mug of water. 

Thus she passed three more days, and on the 
morning of the fourth she encountered Jiley, for 
such she had learned was the hag’s name, just 
as she was coming in with the bread and water. 

“Well, miss,” said the woman, dryly, “how 
much longer d’ye ’xpect to live in this way ?” 

“As long as they choose, I suppose.” 

“But ye can be clear, can’t ye ?” 

“1 know not how.” 

“Why, the gen’lm’n told me as you would 
be clear when ye became his wife.” 

“Then I shall live here until I die,” calmly 
responded Belinda. She had no more thoughts 
of trying to move the hag’s heart to compassion, 
so she only answered her questions. 

“But ye don’t want to live on bread and 
water ¢” 

“Yes. I like it.” 

“Umph!’” And with this Jiley set down her 
things and left. 

On the next morning from this, Belinda found 
that Jiley had been there before her in the outer 
room, but the aspect of her food had become 
changed The bread was not only reduced one- 
half, but it was dry and mouldy. She ate a piece 
of it, but it was ungrateful. She next raised the 
mug to her lips, she took one swailow, and the 
vessel dropped from her hands. The water was 
brackish, warm and nasty, utterly nauseating ! 
A fearful shudder passed over her frame, and 
with a deep groan she sank back. 

“God of mercy!” she uttered, “and will they 
do this? Will they starve me, inch by inch, to 
death ?” 

“Yes!” uttered a voice at the door. 

The poor girl looked quickly up, and saw her 
father. She sprang towards him and sank down 
upon her knees. 

“‘Mercy! mercy!” she prayed. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Fitzgerald. “ Ye’ll 
have no mercy on me. Once I gave my solemn 
word to Abner Danton that you should be his 
wife, and [ can’t perjure myself. Whatever be- 
falls you here is of your own make, and you 
must abide it. When you are willing to obey 
me, you can send for either me or Abner—we 
shall both come together. Remember—I only 
ask you to obey me.” 

“UO, and in that obedience be ever miserable !’” 

“Nonsense! Stuff! I know better. Dan- 
ton’s rich and good-looking, and if ye treat him 
with even a decent share of respect, he’il make 
a loving and kind hasband. I thought I'd come 
this morning and see how you stuck it out. You 
understand me now.” 

“ Water! water!” gasped the poor girl, as 
her father turned away. 

“ You'll need a husband first!’ was the cool 
response. 

“ Oue drop!” 

“You shall swim in it if you choose, when 
you send fur your husband.” 

“ But—” 

“Vil hear no more !” 

The major quickly started through the door- 
way as he spoke, and shut and locked the door 
afterhim. Belindaheard his retreating footsteps, 
and when she could hear him no more, she sank 
down upon the floor, with her face buried in her 
hands, and groaned in the deep agony of her 
soul. She was weak now, and gradually a sense 
of faintness overcame her, and she was soon lost 
to all the horrors of her situation in a fit of 
utter unconsciousness 

Ic was near noon when Belinda became fally 
cons: ious of things about her, and the first move 
ment she made was towards the water mug. 
She raised it to her lips, bat she could not drink 
the disgusting contents. Her lips were dry and 
crackled, her tongue parched and furred, and 
her head hot and aching. She thought not of 





fuod—she thought not of fiiends—she only 


bered a little brooklet in the woods, where a 
silvery spring bubbled up from beneath a huge 
rock, and then ran off through a mossy artery 
by winding fantastic ways, now dwelling for a 
while in a sandy basin, as if to repose, and anon 
leaping away over a pile of rocks, and then rush- 
ing on with merry voice and song. 

Many a time had the fair girl knelt beside this 
brooklet with her birchen dipper, and scooped 
up the icy, sparkling water, to quench her thirst. 
And now that brooklet came back to her mind. 
She could think of nothing else, and all her de- 
sires were turned upon that well remembered 
song of the gushing waters. It now seemed to 
her that for one sweet, enrapturing draught from 
that cool spring she would give years of servi- 
tude and suffering. She went to her bed and 
threw herself upon it. Her tongue grew more 
hot and parched, and her lips were dry like 
ripened husks. 

“O, God!” she cried, “how long must this 
be!” And there came up an answer—low and 
fearful—* Thou shalt marry him !”” 

“Water! water!” groaned the afilicted one, 
as the fever burned in her blood. And the 
same low, searching voice answered. ‘ You 
shall have it when you send for your husband !” 

* * * * * 

The sun looked red and gloomy as it seemed 
to rest upon the tops of the western hills, for a 
dense vapor had gathered upon the water, and 
the blinding rays of the day-king were all drank 
up. The doomed girl looked out upon the mist- 
conquered orb, and all her hopes and joys of 
life seemed centered in it. Earth was fading 
fast, and the spirit yearned for the rest which 
was refused her here. The thirst had now be- 
come intense. Since the noon of the day before 
she had tasted no drink, and the fever had now 
reached to every part of her system. In the 
agony of a bursting soul she bowed her head to 
ponder upon the grim fate that stared her in the 
face. | 

Had there been but the two considerations—of 
death, or marriage with Abner Danton, she 
would have suffered on, at least while her soul 
held its power. But the voice of her father— 
his command and his malediction—were thrown 
into the scale, and the beam turned! 

She looked out once more, and the sun’s up- 
per disk was just visible. She watched it until 
it had disappeaced, and then she started to her 
feet. She rushed to the door, and kicked upon 
it with her feet, and with all the strength she 
could command she called for Jiley. Ere long 
the steps of the ogress sounded upon the stairs, 
and ina few moments more she entered the room. 

“Water! Water!” gasped Belinda, with her 
hands clasped, and her body bent forward. 

“Shall [ call Mr. Danton?” asked the hag. 

“O, mercy !” 

“Then ye don’t want it ?” 

“Yes! yes! Call him! Bat give me water 
first!” 

“Ye shall have it right away!” 

“The water first! The water first! O, 
water! water!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CLOUDS IN ONE QUARTER BEGIN TO ROLL 
AWAY. 

Witn slow, feeble steps, old Adam Wil- 
liams, for so we will know him now, took his 
way towards the dwelling of Major Fitzgerald. 
He reached the house, and just as he was upon 
the poiut of plying the koocker, the majur him- 
self ascended the steps from the street. The 
first searching glance of the officer’s eyes made 
the old man wince perveptibly, but a firm assur- 
ance of the impenetrableness of his disguise 
quickly restored his composure, and he greeted 
the major freely. 

“ This is Major Fitzgerald’s house, is it not?” 
Adam asked. 

“ Yes, sir; and I am that man.” 

“Ah, [am happy to see you. My name is 
Adam Williams. Perhaps you may have heard 
of me?” 

“Can't say that Lever did. Bat come, walk 
in; and we'll taik of that when we are seated.” 
So Fitzgerald led the way, and the old man 
fullowed. 

“You may think it strange that I should call 
upon you thus,” said Adam,efer they had be- 
come seated ; “ but I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to come once more and see my old home. 
For many years | have lived in the country, but 
the revels are increasing there, and I wished to 
escape from them. Ah, sir, I cannot forget all 
my king has done for me.” 

“ Right, old father—right,” uttered the major, 
enthusiastically. “If all the colonists would 
feel so they might have peace and plenty. Bat 
they are fools! Fools, sir, Isay. Then Bos- 
ton was originally your home *”’ 

“ Boston, sir? Ay, not only Boston, bat this 
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Our old man had made himself sufficient!y 
sure that his host knew nothing about the form- 
er inhabitants of the house, and as he knew the 
building was a very old one, he ventured apon 
this excuse for his visit. He handled his voice to 
perfection in its tremulous accents, and in all 
other respects he maintained the peculiarities of 
decrepid old age. 

“Ah,” returned the major, “did you live in 
this house ?” 

“For many years,” said Adam, feeling that 
circumstances fully justified the equivocal course 
he was pursuing. “And you will not wonder, 
sir, that I should feel a longing desire to see the 
old homestead once more. Bat do not fear, I 
mean not to afflict you with my presence, long.” 

“Tut, tut, man; it’s you who mustn’t fear. 
By my soul, you are welcome. Bat let’s talk 
with something to oil our tongues, for, to tell you 
the truth, mine is kind o’ dry. What say you to 
a bottle of old Madeira ?” 

“If it would not be taxing your generosity 
too far—” 

“Pooh, not at all.” And as the major thus 
spoke, he reached up to the mantel and rang a 
small bell which stood there. 

This was just what the visitor could most 
have desired. He saw at a glance that Firz- 
gerald had already been drinking, and that he 
showed its effects plainly. Another bottle might 
loosen his tongue so that even important secrets 
might be got from him, for the visitor’s purpose 
was to obtain from him @ most important in- 
formation. 

A servant quickly presented himself at the 
ringing of the bell. e 

“A couple of bottles of that old Madcira,” or- 
dered the major. “Aba,” he attered, with a 
peculiar smack of his lips, turning to his guest, 
“good wine is good. I could live on it. It not 
only gives growth to the soul, but it expands 
the heartyand warms the system. What, what 
should we do without it?” 

“It is truly a blessing,” returned the old man, 
“a blessing which, when wisely used, can hardly 
be excelled.” 

The major had his mouth made up fora reply, 
but the appearance of the wine at that moment 
prevented the speech. The glasses were set, the 
corks drawn, and the wine poured out, and for 
nearly half an hour the conversation turned upon 
the relations between England and the colonics. 
But at the end of that time the wine had mount- 
ed into the major’s head in such quantities that 
his tongue began to swing very loosely. His 
visitor thought that he might venture now upon 
the subject that lay so near his heart. 

“ By the way, major,” he said, in a jolly, o”- 
hand tone, at the same time pouring out more 
wine for his host and a little for himself, “low 
happens it that 1 don’t see your danghter here ?” 

“Eh? My—daughter! Ha, ba, ha. Why 
what d’ye (hic) me»n?” 

“‘T was told you had one of the bandsomest 
daughters in town.” 

“ Oho-o-o—yes, yes. Bat she aren’t here 
pow.” : 

“Ah, gone away on a visit, I suppose 1” 

“ Ha, ha, ha—yes. Ste Aas gone on a visit 

The visitor felt a sudden fear that he might 
yet miss his object. But he resolved to push 
on. 

“ Well, here’s to her health,” uttered the old 
man, “and may she never give you any trou!le 
in selecting a husband.” 

“ By Jupiter, I'll go that,” cried the major, 
tossing off his glass. “ The vixen! aren't sho 
already given me trouble enough ?” 

“Ah, has she 7” 

“ Ay, she has; and enough of it, to.” 

“Then I know how to pity you, for I once 
had a case of the same kind. I once wished a 
child to marry.” 

“And was (hic) she stabborn ?” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“Then what d’ye do t” 

“T shat her up.” 

“And did that bring her to *” 


“Yes, perfectly.’ 
“Then she wasn’t so stubborn as mine is. 
Jehosaphat! she sticks it oat like a martyr.” 

“ But what are the circumstances 1’ 

“ Why, I want her to (hic) marry with just 
the finest fellow you ever saw—and—and—({ hi.) 
she wont! Now aren't that a go?” 

“I should think it was. Bat perhaps you 
haven't shut her up tight enough. Ye don't 
make her feel your wishes. You ooghi to take 
her away from home, and pet her somewhere 
where she can’t ere her frends.” 

** By the powers, haven't I done just (hic) that 
thing. I've donc it, sir, and yet (hic) she sticks 
it out.” 

“I think I cowld bring her to,” eaid the old 
man, after a few moments of thougdt. 

“Eh? Do ve, thoagh” 

“I'm sare | coukd. Why, you may think I 
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“T know it. Could [have her under my en- 
tire control for one week, I would give my head 
away if she did not within that time marry as 
1 bade her.” 

“Bat could ye (hic), could ye make her mar- 
ry the man she now (hic) refuses ?” 

“TI should have but to speak the word. Let 
me command it, and within the week she should 
obey.” 

“And will ye do it?” 

“ With pleasure, if ’twould please you.” 

“ By Jehosaphat, ’twould (hic) make me bless- 
ed. You shall do it. You shall make me 

* blessed—I’m blessed if you sha’n’t. We'll go 
an’ see her now.” 

“No, no, not now, major, for I have other 


whispered with somebody ’at stood side of him, 
an’] heard him say—this other chap—just as 
plain as could be, these words: said he, ‘Guess 
I wouldn't. He’s one of the most popular men 
in that part of the city, and if ye harm him for 
helpin’ a friend off you’ll make more fuss than 
ye can take care of.’ That’s just what the feller 
said, an’ then they let me off, only the general 
preached a sermon to me first.” 

“It’s lucky you come as you did, Tom, or 
Mr. Lincoln, here, would have been lost, sure.” 

“Eh? How’s that?” asked Tom, in wonder. 

“Why, he was going to give himself up.” 

“Give yourself up?” uttered Wilson, turn- 
ing to Rolin. ‘“ Ye wasn’t goin’ to do such a 
foolish thing ?” 

“T should have done it in fifteen minutes more, 


Ir is Christmas day, and a finer one never 
dawned upon creation. The sun arose without 
a cloud, and now his cheering beams are gradual- 
ly melting the fanciful frost work on the windows, 
which, in the beauty of its arabesques and their 
wonderful intricacy so mock the handiwork of 
man. The day has been ushered in with joyous 
demonstrations. The young, in whose breasts 
the founts of hope and joy are ever springing, 
have been the most expansive in their manifes- 
tations, while the aged, often the prompters and 
ministers of this delight, have been wafted back 
to the pagt by the glee around them which sheds 
a sort of sunset ray on the evening of life. 

And now the forenoon is wearing on, and the 


make out and receipt a bill for these pictures, at | 


eight hundred dollars, that is my w/!/matum.” 

“To whom am I indebted for this generous 
patronage!’ asked the painter. “In 
name shall I make out the bill ?” 

“In whose name ?” asked the stranger. “Let 
me see—this is Christmas day. Ah, I have it. 
The name is Santa Claus.” 

“Santa Claus!” The painter smiled at the 
absurdity, but wrote as he was requested. 

“Very good,” said the stranger. ‘ Now just 
count those bills, and see if the amount is right?” 

The painter took the roll of bills and began to 
turn them over with tremblin« fingers. 


whose 


“You'll never get through at that rate,” said 
the stranger, laughing. ‘Give them to me; 


will make me ruin the fine eyes that are to das 
zle Florence in Romeo to-night 
let me go, you foolish people. Only when you 
hear poor Rosara maligned by her rivals, at 
least rememcer that she has a heart; and you, 


There—the re, 


Signor Ashton, when you are overburdened with 
your feelings of gratitude, remember that the 
happiest moment of my life was that in which 
having easually heard of your genius and your 
misfortane, I stood in a cavalicr’s dress within 
your stadio, and counted out the money for 
those pictures, on that merry Christmas day, 
in New York.” 


Senet 





[Translated from the German for The Flag of our Union.) 
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“Yes. But how far is she from here ?” 
“O, not a great ways.” 


free for me.” 
“Would ye have done that, Rolin Lincoln?” 


of their sylvan decorations. 


But this glorious sunshine! How it fills the 


be hereafter.” 
“ But where shall I send the pictures, sir?” 


BY FANNY HELL. 


Turis legend is laughable to relate, and ret 
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“I did not know,” he said, “but that we | up my head again.” filled with diamond dust. Glorious sunshine! 


might make a call to-morrow, if she were any- 
where in the direction of my business.” s 

“ Have you any business near Hillier’s Lane?” 
the major quickly asked. 


“God bless ye for a noble fellow, then,”” Tom 
uttered, while the tears started to his eyes, at the 
same time grasping his guest by the hand, “I 
don’t blame ye, for I should sartinly ’a’ done the 


Smile of God ! how woebegone would earth be 
without thee! The bright sunshine is equally 
the poor man’s heritage with the rich man’s. 
But the latter excludes it from his princely halls 


now, good-day, my dear artist, and a merry 
Christmas to you!” 

With these words the mysterious stranger van- 
ished. Need we say, that Ashton was overwhelm- 
ed with his sudden good fortune? He drew 


so it was in this wise the thing came to pass : 

It was a fair Sunday morn before harvest-tide, 
about buckwheat bloom. The sun shone bright 
in the sky, the morning wind blew warm over 
the stubble, the larks sang in the air, the bees 
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by jealous draperies. It fades the carpet on the 
floor, and the pictures on the walls, and cracks 
the costly furniture. But into the poor man’s 
window it pours a welcome radiance. Into the 
prison cell it streams sometimes, like a ray of 
hope gliding into a lonely heart. Let us follow 
the course of a pencil of its rays through the 
windows of an upper room in Lispenard Street, | ! 
and see what it will reveal. =e 


“Not to-morrow. Then she’s in that neigh- 


same myself. But I’m yours now. I'll stick to 
borhood, I suppose ?” 


ye till ye get clear of Boston. An’ now, have 
“Yes. I found good, safe quarters for her | ye found out anything about Belinda Clyne ?” 
there—up a little ways frem (hic) the street. “Yes, Tom. I know pretty near where she 
Glorious old place, with a snug wo—a——eh, | is.” And thereupon our hero related the inci- 
(hic) a’ old woman to look out forher. Only | dents of his interview with Major Fitzgerald. 
the old hag in the house.” “Jiley? Jiley?” muttered Tom to himself. 
“Ts it at old Molly’s house ?” “Why, I know where she lives. Up Hillier’s 
“No, taint no Molly. It’s Jiley, this woman | Lane, ina narrow alley—furthest house up. I 


hummed in the buckwheat, all nature rejoiced, 


Cranter Crane 
and with it, the porcupine. 


was the greatest roger 
light of all their hea 
chief had been done 
tied all day at the w 
squire’s knocker was 
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virgin spinster’s late 
Charley Clare, and all 


forth the bills, almost fearing3to find that like 
fairy gold they had changed to ashes. But there 
they were—legitimate current money. Falling 
on his knees he poured forth his thanks to that 
great Being from whom all blessings proceed, 
and he rose from his devotions, calmer and hap- 
pier for the act. The bells had not ceased toll- 
He hastily donned his cap and cloak and 


For the porcupine 
stood before his door, with folded arms, gazing 
out towards the morning wind, and trilleda little 
song, ina manner neither better nor worse than 
that of any porcupine, when he sings. And 
while he thus hummed, it came into his head, 
that, while his wife washed and dried the chil- 
dren, he would take a little walk in the field, and 





sallied forth to church. 




















(hic) is—old Jiley.” 

The old man sought to know no more. He 
had gained enough for his purpose—all he had 
even hoped to gain, and now he was ready to 
leave. He excused himself on the ground of 
business, and though urged to stop and “ crack 
one more bottle,” he tore himself away. 

“ Remember,” said the major, as they started 
towards the door; “ you’ll be here day after (hic) 
to-morrow, and make the girl marry him.” 

“T wont forget.” 

“ But ye’ll do as ye said ?” 

“She shall marry if she lives.” 

“Good! I'll trust ye. Come carly, so’t we 
can crack a bottle, ye know.” 

The visitor promised, and then turned away. 
Several times on his way towards Tom Wilson’s 
house he found himself walking rather faster 
than hig appearance would seem to warrant, and 
with considerable exercise of self-control, he kept 
his moderation from running away from him. 
It was just dinner-time when he reached Tom’s 
dwelling, and he was not a little surprised on 
engering to find Mrs. Wilson in tears; and with 
considerable fear he asked what had happened. 

“It’s them ugly soldiers, Mr. Lincoln, that 
have come and carried poor Tom off. O, if 
they should shoot him !” 

“And this is all on my account,” cried Rolin, 
throwing off his three-cornered hat and sinking 
into a chair. 

“No, no—no it aint. Tom bid me say to you 
not to worry a bit. But O, if they should shoot 
him !” 

“ Of course they will not dare to shoot him, 
Mary.” ‘ 

“©, you don’t know what the villains dare 
to do.” 

And poor Molly was just going into another 
paroxysm when Rolin placed his hand upon her 
arm, and said : 

“Fear not. I will save him. Only tell me 
what they said when they took him.” 

“Why, sir, you see there was a sargent and 
six soldiers come and asked for Thomas Wilson, 
and when poor Tom asked what they wanted of 
him, they told him he was arrested for rescuing 
a pirate from the hands of the king’s troops. 
Wont they shoot him ?” 

“No, Mary, they will not,” replied our hero, 
starting to his feet, “for I shall at once go and 
deliver myself up. They will very quickly give 
him in exchange for me.” 

“No, no,” vehemently exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
son, “ you must not do that.” 

“But I shall do it, for your husband shall 
not lie in prison on my account, I can assure 
you. O, what a payment ’twould be for all his 
kindness to me to now let him sufferin my place, 
No, Mary, get your dinner, and believe me I'll 
send him home toeatit. If I never make my 
escape from their power, you will at least remem- 
ber me as one who had too much honor aad 
gratitude to allow my friend to—” 

Rolin was interrupzed by the loud stamping 
of feet in the hall, and while the good woman 
started with fresh alarm, the door was thrown 
open, and Tom Wilson himself rushed into the 


room. 

“Clear! Clear!” he cried. ‘All safe, 
Molly !” 

He spread out his great stout arms as he spoke, 
and his wife uttered one low cry of joy, and rush- 
ed to their embrace. 

“They couldn’t harm me, dear Molly, for 
they dare not.” 

As soon as the passage of joy was over, Tom 
gave an account of what had happened. 

“Ye see the sojers carried me right up to the 
Province House, an’ I was taken before General 
Gage almost as soon as we got there. He told 
me I had been accused of aiding and abetting, 
he called it, the eseape of a pirate. In course 
I was astonished, an’ he saw it. I told him I 
was in the tap-room, an’ ’at a man came in and 
setdown. The next thing I knew there was a 
row, an’ I saw one of my cronies knocked down, 
so I pitched in. I didn’t know no pirate, nor 
didn’t know what all the row was about. But 
I come pooty near gettin’ floored when them 
three sojers come in an’ swore ’at I knocked down 
two of em’,-an’ then lugeed you off through a back 





made a set of hinges fur her money-chest, and 
went up to put ’em on.” 
“Then we can save her ?” 
“In course we can.” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





CAT CONCERTS. 


Putnam’s Magazine gives the annexed amusing 
description of a ‘Cat Concert.” ‘Cats, also, 
have their amusing, but by no means melodious 
concerts. Gravely and majestically sits the most 
valiant of beaux in the midst of an admiring cir- 
cle of belles. He utters a deep, solemn note; 
they answer in all kinds of voices, but not exactly 
in pure or clear accents. Louder and wilder 
rises the chorus, fiercer grow their passions, blows 
are dealt with little forbearance, and at last a row 
ensues ludicrous in the extreme to the eye, but 
to the eartorture. Stranger still, and as yet un- 
explained, is their conduct when, like true topers, 
they get drunk from eating the root of valerian. 
On moonlight nights of early spring they have 
often been seen under the intoxicating influence 
of this well known poison. They caper and shriek, 
they scamper and scream, they leap and kick 
and tumble about like genuine madmen. Hence 
the significative though barbarous word of the 
Germans, ‘ Katzenjammer,’ so expressive of thie 
dread feelings that follow a night of dehaurh. 
Unmelodious as the voices are, they differ not 
only with sex or age, but in every individual 
cat. This led some rascaliy courtier or other to 
the outrageous idea of a cat organ. He confined 
a large number of cats with different voices in a 
large box, arranging them carefully according to 
musical annotation. In front was a key board, 
and as the hand touched a key, a pin entered the 
tail of the corresponding victim. The cats mew- 
ed, and—for a shame—the world laughed.” 





A LUNATIC DOCTOR, 

Recently, while one of the patients of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, who was formerly a doctor, 
was taking his accustomed stroll tor air and ex- 
ercise, he was attracted to a house not far from 
the asylum by the cries of a young girl, who, in 
climbing over a fence, had fallen and broken 
her arm. On entering the door he ascertained 
that the poor, decrepid, bed-ridden mother and 
the unfortunate girl, whose labor was the only 
support of the two, were the only occupants. A 
boy had been sent for a physician or surgeon. 
The doctor could not witness the young gir!’s 
distress, so he instantly went to work and set and 
splinted the broken limb. The old lady with 
tears of joy and gratitude, exclaimed, “ Doctor, 
what’s to pay?” ‘O, nothing,” he replied; “ 1 
am amply repaid in the satisfaction this oppor- 
tunity has afforded me to relieve your daughter's 
distress.” “Thank you, dear doctor, and God 
bless you! But when the doctor we have sent 
for arrives, who shall we say set the arm—what 
name and residence, doctor?” “ Tell him,” said 
our doctor, “that a patient from the New York 
State Lunatic Asylam didit.”— Utica Telegraph. 





WOMAN AND PORPOISES. 

Well, it’s the nature of porpoises, when a she 
one gets wounded, that all the other porpoises 
race right arter her, and chase her to death. 
They show her no mercy; human natur’ is the 
same as fish natur’ in this particler, and is as 
scaly too. When a woman gets a wound from 
an arrow shot out by scandal, or envy, or malice, 
or falsehood, for not keepin’ her eye on the com- 
pass, and shapin’ her course as she ought to, men, 
women, boys, parsons and their tea goin’, gos- 
sippin’ wives, pious gals, and prime old maids, all 
start off in full cry, like a pack of bloodhounds, 
arter her and tear her to pieces ; and if she earths, 
and has the luck to get safe into a hole fust, they 
howl and yell round it every time she shows her 
nose, like so many imps of darkness. It’s the 
race of charity, to see which long-legged, bilious- 
lookin’ criteer can be in at the death tust. They 
turn up the whites of their eyes, like ducks in 
thunder, at a fox-hunt; it’s so wicked ; but a gal- 
hunt they love dearly—it’s serving the Lord.— 
Sam Slick. 

——--  -- « wom eo - ----- -- 
POWER OF IMAGINATION, 

A Vienna journal records anew instance of the 
extraordinary power of the imagination. A med- 
ical man, with the permission of the authorities, 
proposed to a notorious criminal undergoing pun- 
ishment in one of the city gaols, that he shouid 
be pardoned, provided he consented to sleep in 
the bed ofa patient who had just died of cholera. 
The man, thinking cholera a contagious disease, 
hesitated some time, but at last consented, on the 
promise being made that if he were attacked, 
every possible means of saving him should be 
employed. Ina few hours after being placed in 
bed, the prisoner had a regular attack of choiera. 
The usual treatment was applied, and he recov- 
ered, owing, however, in ro small degree, to the 
extraordinary strength of his constitution. The 
man’s astonishment was unhounded on being 
told that his attack of cholera was entirely owing 
to imagination, the bed in which he had been 
placed not having been occupied by a cholera 
patient. 








From this particular window the sunshine is 
commonly excluded by a thick, green curtain, 
but now the curtain has been removed, and 
there is no barrier to the broad light of day. It 
is a pairter’s studio. 

The piles of canvasses covered with glorious 
heads, with lovely landscapes, with stirring bat- 
tle-pieces, attest industry and talent, but indicate, 
alas! a lack of patronage. Before a blank can- 
vass on the easel, sits a figure, a pale, slight and 
handsome young man, with the porte-crayon 
resting idly in his hand, as motionless as the lay- 
figure in the corner. 

“To what end,” thus ran his thoughts—‘ do 
I pursue these trains of ideas? To whatend trans- 
fer to the canvass the images that crowd my 
brain? To my eyes they seem bright and at- 
tractive—but the world views them not in the 
same light. Have I mistaken my vocation and 
produced deformities where I thought to create 
beauties? Or is art itself ignored in the absorp- 
tion of other pursuits, and doomed to discourage- 
ment in this favored.land? Who of the teem- 
ing thousands of this city whose hearts are now 
leaping at the strike of the joy-bells, wastes a 
thought on the poor artist who is spending his 
Christmas in a lonely garret ?” 

A low knock at the door disturbed Harvey 
Ashton’s reverie. 

“ Come in!” 

The answer to the invitation was the entrance 
of a young man rather below the medium stature, 
wrapped in a rich farred cloak, his dark hair 
‘appearing in clusters beneath his cap, and a 
heavy, black mustache concealing the contours 
of his mouth. 

“Mr. Ashton, I presume?” said the stranger, 
in a low, musical tone. 

“At your service, sir,” replied the artist. 

“ Perhaps I am intruding ?” 

“Not at all—I have no engagement.” ' 

“ Then you will permit me to lock at some of 
your performances /” 

“ Willingly.” 

The stranger passed in rapid review, a dozen 
of Ashton’s finished works, making such remarks 
upon them as convinced the painter that his 
visitor was a connoisseur, while the accent and 
idiom in which he expressed himself showed that 
he was a foreigner. A remark that he dropped 
touching a picture in the Dresden Gallery in- 
duced Ashton to exclaim: 

“O, if I could only visit Dresden, Paris and 
Rome and Florence !”” 

“You will go there, of course,’ said the 
stranger. 

“There seems no chance of it. I am depen- 
dent on my profession, and I am either unskilled 
in it, or the public do not appreciate me—my 
pictures do not sell.” 

“Are you aware of their value? What, for 
instance, do you ask for that large landscape, 
with the skirt of wood and the broad river in 
the foreground ?” 

“T have asked a hundred dollars for it.” 

“Fie! it is you who are ruining your profes- 
sion. As pictures go, it is worth five hundred. 
The arts should have a proportionate value. 
Don’t you know that Signora Rosara gets five 
hundred dollars a night for singing in opera /” 

“Yes, and Mile. Elisler a thousand for danc- 
ing. But Rosara sings like an angel.” 

“And you paint like Claude. Do not blush, 
my friend, Iam a judge. Bat you will never 
make your fortune if you undervalue your own 
productions. Suffer me to appraise them for 
The landscape, then, we will set at five- 
hundred dollars—that recumbent Venus at three 
hundred. 


you. 


To make an end of it, the twelve pic- 
tures you have shown me are well worth four 
thousand dollars. Now, are you not aricher 
man than when I enrered the room ?” 

“Your remarks have encouraged me, certain- 
ly,” said Ashton. 
valne than I dared to place upon my pictures. 
But after all, what benetit is that tome? We 
return to the same point. 
pictures.” 

“There you are again mistaken. I have un- 
derrated your pictures, and from selfish motives— 
for I take the landscape and the Venus at the 
prices I named, eight hundred dollars.” 


“And you have set a higher 


Nobody will buy my 





No one in the congre- 
gation with which he worshipped, entered more 
fully into the spirit of the day. As he was com- 
ing out of church, he was accosted by Mr. Mar- 
land, a tradesman in prosperous circumstances, 
whose daughter Harriet was hanging on his arm. 

“Here is our runaway, Harriet,” said the old 
gentleman ; “the deserter, who has perseveringly 
cut us for the past six months. And you never 
returned an answer to my invitation to dinner, 
to-day. I suppose you had forgotten it.” 

“1f the invitation be not rescinded,” said the 
painter, “I will answer it in person.” 

Harriet Marland blushed with pleasure as she 
heard this answer. ‘The little family party was 
a most pleasant one, and did not break up till 
a very late hour of the night. 

The next day Ashton sent the pictures as he 
was requested by his unknown patron. Two 
days afterwards a leading journal of the city con- 
tained an elaborate laudatory notice of them, 
occupying an entire column. Another paper 
followed the example. Fashionable people tlock- 
ed to the painter’s studio. In a week he had 
sold all his pictures, and had a multitude of or- 
ders on hand, In a word, his reputation and 
fortune were made. He was compelled to en- 
gage a studio in a fashionable part of the city. 
Envy and detraction he encountered, of course ; 
but he steadily pursued the even tenor of his way, 
and showed that he was as industrious as he was 
talented. At the expiration of just one year 
from the visit of the stranger—on a happier 
Christmas day, if possible, he was united to Har- 
riet Marland. In the following spring, accom- 
panied by his wife, he sailed for Italy, to pursue 
the study’ of art—for like every great artist he 
was always a student—in its glorious home. 

One morning at Florence he received a billet, 
couched in the following terms: 

“ The Signora Giulia Rosara would be happy 
to receive a visit from Signor Ashton and bis 
jady, at 11 o’clock this day at her apartinents, 
No —, Piaszi de e 





“Will you go, Harriet?” as’.cd the painter, 
after handing the note to his wife. 
“T shall be delighted. This is the Rosara, 


who created such a furore in New York, in Italian 


Opera.” 

“True, I had forgotten her name.” 

At the appointed hour they went tothe Piazza. 
The stranger, who was a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, received them with great grace 
and kindness. 

“T can never forget,” she said, ‘“‘the patron- 
age I received at New York. 
America has given me a position in my own 
country to which my friends thovght me entitled, 
but which no impressario would accord me here, 
until he knew I did not stand in need of it. Sach 
is the way of the world. Iam always happy to 
see Americans, and I am truly grateful for the 
service they did me.” 

The conversation turned on art. 

“ When I told my Italian friends,” said the 
signora, “that I had brought home paintings by 





My success in | 


see how his turnips were getting on; for the 
tarnips grew near his house, and as he ‘ate of 
them, with his family, he called them his own. 


Said and done; the porcupine shut the door, 
and went his way to the field. And at no great 
distance from home, as he was going through 
the bushes, which grow in the field, which lies 
near the road, which runs by the rock, which is 
just before the hedge, which is not far from the 
brook, which lies below the spot where the tur- 
nips grew, he met the hare, who had gone forth 
on a similar business, namely, to look after his 
cabbages. And, as the porcupine saw the hare, 
he civilly bade him good morning. But the 
hare (who, on his own meadow, was quite the 
gentleman, and murderously polite at that) an- 
swered the porcupine nothing ; but said to him, 
with the sneering uir of a nobleman: 

“ Why are you strolling round here so early 
in the morning ?”’ 

“Taking a walk,” answered the porcupine. 

“Walk, indeed!” laughed the hare; “it 
seems to me that you might better use your 
legs for something else.” 

This answer aggravated the porcupine, who 
was crooked by nature, being somewhat bent in 
the legs, and not straight in the soul; and he 
replied accordingly. 

“You think, then, that your legs are worth 
more than mine ¢’”’ 

“ That I do,” answered the hare. 

“ And that remains to be proved,” quoth por- 
cupine. “for J het that in a race I beat you.” 

“Fodge!” replied the hare; “with your 
crooked legs? But I take the bet—what is it?” 

“ A louisd’or and a bottle of wine,” said the 
porcupine. 

“Tone!” 
I’m ready !” 

“Let me go, first,”” replied the porenpine, 
“and get my breakfast.” 

When the porcupine reached home, he said : 

“ Wife, dress yourself, and come to the field, 
for Iam to ron a race, with the hare, for a gold 
lonisd’or and a bottle of wine !” 

“Man! 


mad? 


cried the hare. “Cnt and ran— 


man!” she answered, ‘art thou 
Whar, race with the hare ?” 

“ Hold your tongue, wife,” replied the poreu- 
pine. “Ladies should never meddle with their 
husbands’ business. So dress and come ft” 

And when they were in the field, he said : 

“See, we will run our race on this ploughed 
ground, between the forrows, where neither can 
see the other. Now you must stand at the end 
of the furrow, so that, when the hare comes 
racing upon the ott 
‘Here I am.’”’ 

And this she did, like a good wife. 
the porcupine carn 


r side, you may cry ont 


And as 
upon the ground, behold the 
hare wos there. 

“ Whet’s the word *” asked far erat. 


“Cat and run 


And off the hare 


replied porcupine 


went, like a storm wind, over 


the field. But the porcupine ran exactiy three 
steps, and then turned hack. And as the hare 
' eame fall pare to the other end, there was por 


American artists, they shrugged their shon!- | 


ders at the absurdity—bnt no one repeated theim- 


pertinence after having seen them. They are 


not only fine, but I bought them ata bargain” | 


“Might I be permitted to see them?” asked 
Ashton. 

“ Certainly—it was partly to show them to 
you, that I solicited the honor of yonreompany,” 
‘ “T have hung a enr- 
tuin before them, for I am very choice of therm.” 

She drew aside the curtain she alladed to, and 


said the signora, risinz. 


displayed a sylvan landscape and a recumbent 
Venus. Ashton instantly recognized them as 
bisown. He seized the hand of the signora, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“ My noble benefactress!” heexclaimed. “I 
would have sacrificed ten years of my life for the 
pleasure of this moment—of thanking you again 
and again for having made my fortune, my hap- 
piness !” 

“ Hear the foolish fellow!’ said the singer, to 
Mrs. Ashton, though her lips quivered, and her 
dark eyes moistened as she spoke. “I bough: 
his pictures under price—cheated him, signora, 
like a roguish Italian as I was, and now he calls 
me his benefactress."’ 


enpine’s wife, and the eried : 
“Ly, here Lam!” 
And the hare started 

tle, thinking that it was porcupine himeelf; for 


and wondered not a lit- 


I forgot to tell you that the porcupine’s wife is 

the very image of her ! 
“The Old Nick 

snapped the hare. 
And off he eh 


ears lay flat; 


neband. 

must have helped you!” 

“ Here goes, again!’ 

%, like till his 
And 


1, her hashend cried 


the storm wind 
bat Mrs. Porcupine lay still 
as he came to the other « 
“ Here we are evain! How are you?” 

Then the hare van to swear Hike a viecoont, 
and snarled: “ Try it again 


“ Take it ‘sy, sor ” 
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answered the poren- 


pine. “ As often as vou like, for aaght Teare'”’ 
Sothe hare ran four and seventy times, and 
every other heat the poreuy ine cried: “ Here we 


are again!” but the odd rune were called off by 


madame. And on the seventy fifth heat, the 
hare dropped dead in the furrow 

Bat the porcupine took his bottl of wine, 
gave his wife the louisd’or, and they joyfal 
went their way hornewards, and still live ther 
for anght I know. The moral of the tale is this 


“ Hasband and wife should be like each other.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WE HAVE PARTED. 


BY BP. SMITH. 
The first—the last—the only kiss 
That thy lips pressed on mine, 
Shall be returned as warm with love 
As when it first was thine. 


The parting sigh thy bosom heaved, 
The low, sad wail [ hear, 

And ere the lingering echo dies, 
It murmurs, thou art dear. 


The last embrace, when thy fond heart 
With mine responsive beat, 

Thrills through my blood, and tells a tale 
Of love, fond, true and sweet. 


Enchaired within my mourning heart, 
To dwell forever there, 

And nourished by each heaving pulse, 
Is thy loved image fair. 


No parting token do I ask, 
No gift from thee to keep, 
Thy love is mine, and silently 

My soul for thee shall weep. 


We're parted from each other now, 
And perhaps forever; 

The love which bound our hearts before 
Shall be parted— never. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE EMIGRATION. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 

Crarvey Crarg,as all the village gossips said, 
was the greatest rogue in the couuty, and the de- 
lizht of all their hearts. If any piece of mis- 
chief had been done—if the parson’s nag was 
tied all day at the widow’s garden gate, if the 
squire’s knocker was muffled in black crape, or 
ifa white kid glove was found attached to some 
virgin spinster’s latch, they.all laid the blame on 
Charley Clare, and all but the squire forgave him. 
For they all knew well, who it was that brought 
the first bunch of violets for the sick woman’s 
pleasure; who, when baby Nell was nearly 
drowned, jumped into the running river, and 
bringing the child ashore, gave it to its half-dis- 
tracted mother; who found the collect for pau- 
per Mag every Sabbath ; and who always helped 
Tom hunt his eggs. But the squire was deeply 
offended with Charley, for when he had been 
paying his second addresses to Miss Dolly Hobbs, 
and in his earnest, beseeching way, started to as- 
sist the exit of ideas by rubbing his head, he 
found it as bald as a baby’s, and unhesitatingly 
made for the door, well remembering, how, when 
an impudent fellow knocked him down in the 
street, as he hurried past, Charley Clare had 
picked him up, replaced his hat, and doubtless 
stolen his well-brushed peruke, at the same time; 
and as the squire, after his discomfiture at Miss 
Dolly’s, strutted indignantly up the street, it 
was not long, ere some officious neighbor inform- 
ed him, that when Charley brushed the dust 
from his back, he fastened a placard there, on 
which was written, “The squire’s in love with 
Dolly Hobbs. ’ 

But courting and wedding are two different 
jobs. Charley had several times endeavored to 
repair the breach, by paying particular attention 
to the squire’s ward, Rose Grey, but strange to 
say, all his politeness in that quarter only made 
matters worse. Atlast he was sent off to Ox- 
ford, and when he came back from study and 
travel, the elders declared him, as he ran his fin- 
gers through his curly, brown hair, more mis- 
chievous and handsome than ever; and little 
Rose thought so, too. 

Sir Charles Bayard, the uncle of Charley 
Clare, was a fine, warm-hearted uncle as ever 
took home an orphan nephew, and therefore, 
shortly after Charley’s return, he waited on the 
squire, as he told him, to propose a match be- 
tween the two families. 

“A match, sir!” cried the irascible squire. 

“Do you mean to insult me, sir? Do you sup- 
ose, sir, that I'll have that unmitigable scape- 
grace enter my family and make mischief be- 
tween me and my ward, sir? Do you presume, 
sir, that when that young blade spoiled a match 
for me, sir, Z// make one for him? -No sir! 
and what’s more, if I catch Rose at word with. 
him—Il’ll skin her, sir! I will.” 

“ Now Squire Brown, don’t get into a passion. 
It is nothing serious. 1 don’t know even, if the 
young people are thus inclined. Ihave not yet 
spoken to my nephew concerning it. I thought, 
only, that as our estates are contiguous, and as 
Charley is my heir, and Rose yours—” 

“Nota bit of it! Nota farthing shall she 
have, if—” 

“Well, I spoke to you first, thinking with 
your approval, to throw the children in cach 
other’s way, before they looked at others. Noth- 
ing like opportunity, you know, for young folks 
to fallin love !” 

“Children! Rose isa woman grown! Now 
if it had been yourself, Sir Charles, proposing 
for Rose, I shouldn't object, although I’ve prom- 
ised my influence to Jack Manning !”’ 

“Vm afraid I’m a little too young !”" answered 
Sir Charles, slightly provoked, and giving the 
whole affair a setiler, as he added, “ when I se- 
lect a wife, I think it will he Miss Dolly Hobbs.” 

If Sir Charles had not spoken to the “ chil- 
dren,” they had spoken to each other, very short- 
ly after the first Sunday, when Rose, in the 
great square pew, looking behind her fan, out 
from under her cottage bonnet, wondered if dear 
Charley would remember her; and Charley, 
glancing slily across, feltas if it would be a re- 
lief to give an eye as black as his beard to the 
great fellow in tremendous knee-buckles, who 
held a prayer-book jointly with Rose. The per- 
son thus selected for severe treatment, was Jack 
Manning, the ship’s mate of Sir Francis Drake, 
who, having been the scourge and terror of the 
Spanish Main, had recently cireumr 
globe, and returned with innume 
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ible treasures, 





and Squire Brown had invited the mate down to 





Cheswick, for the very ostensible pr 
making love to Rose. Of course, Res 
ley agreed to be as amiable as lovers ought to be, 
and Charley would have taken his uncle into his 
confidence, but Sir Charles declared he would 





have nothing to do with it, they must manage it 
all themselves, and when they were married, he 
would forgive them. But the squire with all his 
eccentricities had been very kind to little Rose, 
and though she promised never, never, to. marry 
Manning, yet she couldn’t be Charley’s wife, 
unless her guardian should consent, and thus 
affairs remained in statu yuo while Manning vig- 
orously pressed his suit. 

At last it was more than Charley could put up 
with, and stepping into a leather dresser’s, he 
purchased as stout a hide as could be bought for 
ten shillings, and prepared to break it over Man- 
ning’s back. He had not gone far, ere he met 
his adversary, a strong, muscular man, and of 
greatsize ; but Charley was his superior in light- 
ness and activity, and catching him by the col- 
lar, he cried, “ Hark ye, Mr Jack Manning! I 
promised if you didn’t cease your mancuvres, 
that I’d thrash you within an inch of your life! 
and I’ll keep my word!” which accordingly he 
did, only ceasing when his arm was tired, and his 
weapon broken. 

“T'll have you before the queen!” cried the 
thoroughly beaten individual, “I'll have you ar- 
rested for assaulting a queen’s officer! You'll 
sing a different song, my young villain, when I 
have you up at the mizen mast, three hundred 
miles from shore !”” 

“Wait till you get me there,” answered Char- 
ley ; “‘ meanwhile I’ll have you taken up for car- 
rying concealed weapons!” and throwing aside 
Manning’s broken rapier, he left him. 

Manning directly deserted the place, much to 
the joy of every one but the squire; for all the 
village believed Charley had done right, and his 
uncle, clapping his shoulder, declared him to be 
a boy of spirit. Appearances began to be des- 
perate. It was certain that Charley Clare would 
never succeed with the squire, and so, in despair, 
he, too, left town, for the continent, Rose and 
Sir Charles Bayard said. 

Shortly after, a black haired, black-bearded 
gentleman, bearing the foreign tile of Monsieur 
Le Prince de Valskoff, taking lodgings, with a 
retinue of servants, at the inn, sent letters of in- 
troduction to Sir Charles, who, exhibiting them 
to the squire, prevailed on him to show the 
prince what insular hospitality was. When they 
called together, they were politely informed by 
the prince, in a very slight foreign accent, that 
desirous of travel and recreation, he was making 
himself acquainted with the English, and should 
spend the summer at Cheswick. 

The squire was delighted, extended the cour- 
tesies of his mansion to his highness, intro- 
duced Rose, and suffered her to entertain him 
with her light conversation, her sweet playing on 
the virginal, andher fine housekeeping. At all 
this, and especially at ‘ Mees ose,” the Prince 
de Valskotf appeared to be charmed; he sent 
her bouquets and pictures and books, he took 
her to drive in his pony phaeton, and rode with 
her across leagues of country. All the village 
shook their heads, called Rose a coquette and a 
good-for naught, and pitied poor, absent Char- 
ley ; but still, while she went among them, the 
same as ever, smiling and happy, they loved her 
from their honest hearts and blessed her for her 
own sake. 

Litile Rose, was evidently forgetting Charley, 
and the squire, chuckling inwardly, indulged 
himself in building romantic castles, which he 
deemed to be golden realities. Rose, the prin- 
cess of a foreign court, almost on an equal foot- 
ing with good Queen Bess, whom God save. 
Himseif, with Rose at court, rich, certainly, and 
honored, doubtless titled ; would it be Lord 
Brown, or the Duke of Cheswick, or perhaps, 
Lord Chancellor Brown! He would show the 
whiskerandoes what an Englishman was. And 
he saw himself, in imagination, decked with the 
broad red ribbon of some visionary order, and 
revisiting his native place among lackeys, grooms 
and lords of his chamber. “ Precious green in 
Sir Charles to introduce me to his highness, that 
is, ifhe cared anything about that rascal of a 
nephew of his,” he soliloquized. ‘ But, to be 
sure, the prince would have seen me and of 
course requested to be made acquainted, so it 
was but making a virtue of necessity!’ and he 
began to peruse the court calendar. 

Not less happy was the squire, when the prince, 
declaring his affection for Rose, requested her 
guardian’s permission for their alliance; his 
friend, Sir Charles Bayard, would attend to the 
settlement, he said, when the ready consent had 
been granted; but the squire was far too much 
flustered and delighted to take heed of such petty 
details, and the wedding day was fixed. 

About a week previous to this last day of 
courtship, Sir Charles Bayard entered the 
squire’s parlor, bringing with him a gentleman 
of most nobie and elegant appeatance, of a quiet 
and gallant manner, though somewhat haughty, 
whom he introduced as his friend,.Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The old squire, too full of enjoyment 
to risk much conversation, moreover rather dig- 
nitied, as became his future rank, sat silent ac- 
cording as the conversation fell in and out of his 
drift, while the others whiled the evening away 
with gay and sparkling wit and sentiment. Sir 
Walter had drawn near Rose, and seating him- 
self by her, ‘‘ Miss Rose wisheth me to inform 
her about America, whither she and her iover 
will follow me ?” he said, in a low tone. 

“ Ay,” she answered, falling unconsciously in- 
to court phrases, ‘“ did Sir Charles inform thee 
of our wish ?” 

“ Sir Charles hath told me all,” he said, smil- 
ing, ‘‘and thou thinkest thou canst endure 
hardship !’’ 

“With those who share it!” 

“Tris a many days’, ay, many weeks’ journey 
over dangerous waters, through winds and tem- 
pests; there are strange tides, and rocks and 
shoals, but at last, on our windward side, setteth 
amighty current, on whose bosom riseth and 
falleth perpetually dark sea-weeds, bearing 
round berries of divers hues; a line of shore ris- 
eth slowly far away, blue hills join it to the sky ; 
we enter a mouth of land and sail upa river, 
richly wooded and filled with gorgeous bird and 
insect life. If now and then, adark, savage face 
peer at us from among the slender stems of trees, 
as we glide along, be not terrified, it is an Indian 
ofa friendly tribe. A day’s slow sailing and we 





land where I have already planted a colony. 


Thou wilt find a different life from this, but I | 


doubt not, happier, and Sir Charles and thy 
spouse will attend thee! It is Virginia, the land 
of our queen. Natives, whose manner of life is 
fantastic, dwell in the interminable woods be 
yond. The air is always mild and balmy, the 


sunrise vernal, the soil rich, the scenery sublime, 


the freedom exquisite. Many friends are domes- 
ticated there. Perhaps,’”’ he added, turning to 
the squire, “ good master Brown hath seen the 
valuable esculent I introduced into the island 
from America, the potato!” 

“ Have I not?” cried the squire. “I cultivate 
it, sir. Weowe Sir Walter countless thanks for 
it! I love it at the bottom of my heart!” 

“TJ, rather,” said Sir Charles, “ love it at the pit 
of my stomach!” and here, supper was announc- 
ed, andan adjournment took place. 

Still the prince continued his wooing, and at 
last came the marriage morn. Peasant girls 
strewed flowers, from their osier baskets, in the 
lovers’ path, as they drew near the church, alle- 
goric forms of Spring and Pleasure, sang them 
songs along, Hope and Virtue addressed them 
at the door, and they stole gently up the aisle, as 
if fearful of waking echoes. The old squire, 
with his gold-headed cane at his lips, and looking 
more important than ever Persian monarch did, 
followed behind, and Sir Charles Bayard with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, brought up the rear. The 
ceremony had jast begun, when a struggle seem- 
ed taking place at the door between the warden, 
with other villagers who understood the matter, 
and two boisterous intruders, ‘I tell ye, lam 
an officer of the queen’s justice!” cried one, and 
they finally entered. Itwas Jack Manning and 
a warrant officer. The disturbed wedding group 
stood at the altar, and advancing towards the 
Prince de Valskoff, Jack laid a heavy hand on 
his beard and well-curled black peruke, and 
tearing them away, he displayed the laughing 
face and brown curly head of Charley Clare, to 
the thunderstruck squire. Where was Lord 
Chancellor Brown? where the Duke of Ches- 
wick, now? Gone! gone! and what was worse, 
Rose was gone too, or nearly so. As he stood 
straight and stolid as a tenpin, “ O, ye old cove,” 
cried Manning, “that couldn’t see daylight with 
alight astern! Ye’re of no more gvail than bare 
poles in a fine tail wind ! and so, fine fellow,” he 
added, facing Charley, “ off to America with your 
bride, are you? Well, I'll whistle that breeze 
for ye! You are going to the queen’s prison 
along with me, and then you’re going to do my 
bidding aboard ship, and here’s her majesty’s 
sign and seal for it. I haven’t taken the world 
ata trip for naught, so come, my hearty; you 
wont be so dainty after a year’s salt junk !’” 

Charley laughed lightly, as he stepped for- 
ward and said, “I’m your man, Mr. Jack Man- 
ning! But Sir Waker Raleigh and my Uncle 
Bayard will attend us to London, and when I 
come back to finish my part of the marriage cer- 
emony, I fancy I shall have left you in my shoes 
at the Queen’s Bench Prison! Meanwhile, 
Rose, do thou go onand be wedded!” But Par- 
son Langley, not agreeing to this last proposi- 
tion, the whole party, with the squire still ina 
maze, left the church; Charley, his friends and 
enemies to the city, Rose and her guardian to 
the hall. 

At last, when they were alone, the squire be- 
came vigorous once more, locked little, weeping 
Rose up in anattic, and betook himself to a ve- 
hement superintendence of his tenants and his 
workmen. 

Meanwhile the travellers had arrived in Lon- 
don, and Sir Walter, detaining Manning and 
the justice at his lodgings with him, sent to ob- 
tain an audience with the queen, which at last 
was given. Taking his whole party, whether 
they would or not, first Charley and his uncle, 
having fitted court suits upon themselves, Sir 
Walter entered the presence of Elizabeth. 
“Tush, man!” she cried, “I granted thee an 
audience, not half London! This is no presen- 
tation day!” But Sir Walter, kneeling, and 
gallantly kissing her hand, replied : “ Lovely 
lady ! it is no common affair that I bring before 
thy majesty. It concerns nothing less than thy 
precious life.” The queen sat in all her most 
regal magnificence, with Cecil at her table and 


‘Leicester by her side, and other attendants 


about the room. Dismissing all but the two 
mentioned, she bent her head forward and com- 
manded Raleigh to proceed. “ A little prologue 
is first necessary, thy majesty,” said Raleigh ; 
and he forthwith sketched the courtship and 
rivalry of Charley Clare and Manning. Now 
and then, during its recital, Cecil, looking up 
from his grave state papers, gently smiled, and 
the queen cried, as she struck her hands to- 
gether, “ Yea, itis as excellent as a play! a 
veritable masquerade! May that be the young 
man ?” 

Obedient to his instructions, Charley knelt 
and carried her hand to his lips, till she bade 
him rise again. ‘ Yet, young man, though thou 
mayest have the girl,” said the queen, “ thou 
didst wrong to assault yon seaman in so bloody 
a manner, and he, too, in the employ of one who 
has done us good service; that was against all 
authority !” 

“Tt was very excusable, an’ it please thy ma- 
jesty !’? said Cecil, smiling. 

“ «© Ay. Wecomprehend that, yet cannot snf- 
fer our laws to be thus infringed upon. We 
think Master Clare must pay the penalty !”” 

There might have been something about the 
frank manliness of Charley’s handsome face and 
something about its flitting expression of boyish 
roguery, that made the queen’s heart lighter to 
him than her words. Had a woud: stood in his 
place, the queen had not been so lenient in 
threats nor sparing of oaths. Manning began 





sixty colonists collected. Some arrangements | I'll make no objections,” said Sir Charles. “If 
we made, and Master Clare and myseff started | 


for London to conclude them. Delaying in the 


half way village at eve, we sallied ont by moon- | 


light and came upon a bosky field, where once 
the old Romans fought and fell. Two persons 


| sitting nearly motionless apon a slab, might 


not emitted low murmurs, and had not Clare 
declared one to be Manning. The conversation 
of Manning and his companion, thy majesty will 
find in this paper,” and he handed the document 
to Cecil. “It was no less than a plot to take 
thy sacred majesty’s most valuable life, Manning 
being in league with the wretched Duke of Nor- 
folk, to place the conspiring Queen of Scots up- 
on thy throne.” 

Manning stood aghast, pale, trembling, guilty. 
He would have turned to flee, but durst not. 
Cecil stepped calmly to the door, exchanged a 
few low-toned words with the page, and shortly 
entered with a body of the yeomen of the guard, 
who bore Manning into custody. 

“ We will examine this matter,” said the 
queen to Sir Walter, “and if true, shall deal ac- 
cordingly with the villain. Not that our own life 
is of the value of another, but that any one 
should dare again disturb our quiet nation with 
conspiracies, and endeavor to plunge us into new 
broils !”’ 

“Thy royal life is of more importance than 
thy majesty will admit!” was the reply. “ Thou 
keepest thy people in peace, in commerce, in 
happiness, in maritime wealth and power, in 
civilization, and in glory! Villanous is he who 
would alter these conditions !”’ 

“It will please us, do our people so consider, 
my brave Raleigh. Thou hast done well, and 
thy friend. Go! we pardon thee, young man. 
Wed Rose Grey and people Virginia!’ And the 
party withdrew. 

The charges having been thoroughly proved 
against Manning, he would assuredly have expi- 
ated his crime on the gallows, had not the influ- 
ence of Sir Francis Drake been exerted on his 
behalf, and he obtained leave to hang him at the 
yard arm, a more sailor-like death. Then, sub- 
stituting acunning mannikin, that struggled man- 
fully, as if in the last agony, before the eyes of a 
vast concourse, Sir Francis hid Manning, too 
valuable a coadjutor in the plunder of the seas 
to be lost, and soon sailed away from the coast 
with him, while Charley and his friend returned 
to Cheswick. * 

It was twilight next day when the Squire and 
Sir Charles entered the hall, and found Raleigh 
and Charley Clare already seated there, in com- 
pany with little Rose, who had been released 
from confinement. Charley stood up at the 
squire’s entrance, and frankly offered him his 
hand. “ Squire Brown,” said Charley, “ when 
shall that wedding be concluded ?” 

“Never! with my consent! Never, with my 
consent, Master Charles! I’ve had a little too 
much of your trickery to suffer any more, sir! 
No, sir! When you marry Rose, sir, you'll find 
eagles flying with their eyes shut, sir!” The 
squire was growing violent in the sudden and 
indignant memory of his wrongs, and he wiped 
his profusely perspiring forehead vehemently. 

“ Sit down, Charley,” said his uncle, in a low, 
pleasant tone. ‘‘ Squire Brown, I owe you and 
little Rose beside me here a confession. Pray 


‘listen kindly to it, and be seated, while in the 


growing dusk I recite it.” He drew Rose closer 
to him and commenced. ‘ You may not know, 
Squire Brown, but my cavalier friend, Raleigh, 
will remember, that in my youth I became at- 
tached to a beautiful and penniless girl. All my 
family opposed my passion, but idly. I married 
her, and we lived quietly together for a space of 
two years, during which my father neither for- 
gave nor relented. At length my mother and 
my sister (Charley’s mother), came to see us, 
and then at last, one of them sent my father. 

“It was a warm, starry evening, the taper with- 
in the cottage just suffused us with a soft light 
as my wife sat on the low door-stone and danced 
our baby, little Rosalie, in her arms, while I 
stood trifling with the woodbine, and gazing on 
this scene of domestic enjoyment. We were ob- 
scure, secluded, and nearly happy. Some one 
lifted the wicket latch and came slowly up the 
walk. The intruder, whoever it was, could see 
us perfectly. ‘ Who is it?’ I asked after a time. 
‘ Charles,’ said my father’s well-known voice, as 
I sprang forward, ‘I see it all, now. I have 
sinned. Forgive me, my boy! Come to an old 
man whose home is bereft, and bring your 
treasure with you!’ He took us home to his 
empty house, for my sister was married and 
away; and the grass had had time to grow on 
my mother’s grave since I saw her last. It was 
the time of the great controversial wars on the 
continent. My father purchased me a commis- 
sion, and I departed, leaving my darling wife 
and daughter athome. When, after five years, 
I returned, I found fiendish detractors of my 
wife’s fair fame had slandered herto my father’s 
ears, and he, having sent her a mile away from 
him, to dwell in a cottage by herself, had died 
suddenly and almost immediately. The steward 
of the estate, knowing nothing of the circum- 
stances, had ejected her from the cottage, and 
she had gone forth to wander, no one knew 
whither. 

“Long and indefatigably I sought traces 
of my wife; at last I found—her grave; knew 
that some one had taken our Rosalie, and that 
was all. Last week, while in London, pure 


that uncle brought you up, you're as trac as steel, 
and almost deserve Rose! Not quite, though, 
not quite. Little one! hast thou no love or kiss 
for him who thought never to lose thee, always 
to call thee his child?” Rose flew to his arms, 


| kissed away his honest tears and soothed him 
have been taken for ghostly Romans, had they | 





| chance led me to a miserable hovel, where I | 


heard the dying confession of the woman who 
gave my child to you, Squire Brown, my daugh- 


| ter, whom your warm heart adopted and nur- 


to look triumphant, and glanced at the unheed- | 


ing Charley like a tiger at his victim. Bat Sir 
Walter, waving his hand, said: 

“Thy majesty has heard but the prelude.” 

“ Proceed! proceed !” replied the queen 


“ A week ago, my liege, as I before remark- 


ed, I was called by Sir Charles Bayard to exam- 
ine into the feasibility of a new colony in thy 
majesty’s recent settlement, Virginia I gave it 
my hearty approbation, as I had already opened 
a similar plan, and had about one hundred and 


tured as yourown. I myself soothed the dying 


devoutly for my blessing to be restored. Many 
a time in looking on our little Rose, bas a resem- 
blance struck me. Now, I sim certain, my kind 
friend, that she sitting by my side, clasped so 
close to my heart, is my child, my litsle Rose.”’ 
The tears stood in Squire Brown's eyes; he 
was, after all,a noble old gentleman. ‘ She's 
your danghter, I’ve no doubt of it, Sir Charles !” 
he half sobbed, taking his friend by both bands 
“and you're worthy of her, for she’s a treasure !”’ 


“ Here, Charley, my boy, take her! take her. | paper 


into gentleness, her heart overflowing with love 
and gratitude towards the guardian of her youth, 
while filled with a deeper, stiller, holier joy and 
tenderness, in the presence of her mach suffering 
father. 

When Charley Clare and Rose Bayard again 
stood at the altar, no miserable ship’s mate broke 
in on the sacred quict of the ancient shrine, but 
all the village gave them their love and bless- 
ings as the married pair re issued inte sunshine, 
and long the village gossips remembered the 
light hearted, merry Charley and his sweet, lov- 
ing wife. 

The day for departure had come, and though 
all proper and tender adieus had been spoken, 
while Charley, bis wife, and uncle were sitting 
on the deck in company with Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, there came bustling on board, with trunk 
and chest, and furniture, and provision, and 
timber, none other than Squire Brown. 

“Tthought I couldn’t stay!” said he, wiping 
his forehead with his red handkerchief, “ so I 
sold out, and tumbled down, and here I am, and 
I’m going with you, wherever that may be!” 

The vessel weighed anchor, the white sails 
spread, slowly the chalky cliffs became like 
clouds on the distant sea-line, and the ship, with 
its freight of joy and hope, was far out at sea. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh, not many years 
afier, brought another emigration to the western 
shore, the loveliest of Virginian dames was 
proud to do him honor, to time her listle feet 
on their high, red pedestals, in the stately min- 
uet with his, and to afford him rest and shelter 
in the hospitable i of her husband, on 
either side of which was another structure, where 
dwelt two “old English gentlemen,” as warm- 
hearted, as generous, and delighted to receive 
him as their junior. For here, amid the bounties 
and joys of a Virginian home, which they them- 
selves had reared, with father and guardian by 
their side, surrounded by groups of happy, lov- 
ing faces, within doors, and without greeted by 
sunny siniles and cheerful salutes, master and 
mistress of every heart in the colony, dwelt Rose 
and Charley Clare. 


A WOMAN OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Mrs. Margaret Martin, of Troy, New York, 
now ninety-cight years of age, is one of the re- 
markable women of the Revolution, who took 
part in the memorable occurrences of the strug- 
gle for American independ Her husb 
Gilbert Martin, was a sergeant in the army of 
Gates, and was engaged in the battle of Sarato- 
ga. Mrs. Martin, then a very young woman, 
was on the field during both struggles constitut- 
ing this battle, and terminating in the defeat of 
the splendid army which Burgoyne had trans- 
ported with such immense labor and expense 
trom Canada, confidently anticipating that he 
would be able with it to divide the army of the 
patriots, and secure Sir Henry Clinton in posses- 
sion of the southern line of defences. Mrs. Mar- 
tin represents the struggle as most terrific. She 
says that toward evening when Burgoyne, mad- 
dened by the consciousness that all his splendid 
schemes were about to be defeated, directed bis 
whole reserve and cavalry upon the feeble army 
of the patriots, the contestants stood within half 
musket range of each other) and poured in their 
deadly volleys, while whole files on either side 
fell in their tracks, and still neither gave one 
inch. 

Toward evening, Mr. Martin was wounded in 
the shoulder, and while his wife was in the act of 
affixing a bandage, she herself was wounded in 
the hand. She says: ‘Gilbert sprang like an 
infuriated lion. ‘ Peggy,’ said he, ‘I'll go and 
teach those cowardly dogs better manners than 
to shoot a woman,’—and I saw him no more till 
the fight was over.” 

Of such material were the men and women of 
the Revolution. We can readily imagine that 
the field of Saratoga was a strange place for 
those of the ‘‘ softer sex.” Mrs. Martin, how- 
ever, has evidently been a woman of uncommon 
energy of character. Her frame still exhibits 
evidence of strength, and her eyes sparkle as she 
recounts the deeds of that day, or speaks of that 
“ coward Gates, who staid safe and sound all day 
in his tent, and cared not for the men who were 
falling like sheaves in the harvest.” One by one 
the survivors and landmarks of the Revolution 
are fading away.—Troy Whig. 














THE WHITE OWL. 


This bird, so common in Europe, is rare in this 
country, and is never found here except during 
severe winters. This, we are told, may possibly 
he owing to the want of those favorite recesses, 
which it so much affects in the eastern continent. 
The multitudes of old ruined castles, towers, 
monasteries, and cathedrals, that everywhere rise 
to view in those countries, are the chosen haunts 
of this well-known species. Its savage cries at 
night, give, with vulgar minds, a cast of super- 
natural horror to those venerable, mouldering 
piles of antiquity. This species being common 
to hoth continents, doubticss extends to the Are- 
tie regions. It also inhabits Tartary, where, ac- 
cording to Pennant, “the Monguls and natives 
almost pay it divine honors, because they attrib- 
ute to this species the preservation of the foand- 
er of their empire, Genghis Khan. That prince, 
with his small army, happened to be surprised 
and put to flight by his enemies, and forced to 
conceal himself in a little coppice; the owl net- 
tled upon the bush under which he was hid, and 
induced his pursuers not to search there, as they 
thought it impossible that any man could be con- 
cealed in a place where that bird would perch. 
From henceforth they held it to be sacred, that 
every one wore a plume of the feathers of this 
species on his nto § To this day the Kalmues 
continue the custom on all great festivals; and 
some tribes have an idol in form of an owl, 
which they fasten the real legs of one.—Buj/or. 

+ eee - 


CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON, 


Napier, in his history of the peninsular war, 
makes the following excellent and jast remark 


| on Napoleon: “ Self had no place in his policy 
| woman and closed her eyes, thanking Heaven | 


save as his personal glory was identified wita 
France and her prosperity. Never before did the 
world see a man soaring so high and devoid of 
all selfish ambition. Let those who, honestly 
secking truth, doubt this, stady Napoleon care- 
fally ; let them read the record of bis second ab 
dication published by his brotber Lacien, thas 
stern repablican who refused kingdoms at the 
price of his principles, and they will doubt po 


| gonger.” This is from a British writer who stud- 
, ied the effairs of the times in which Napoleon 
| fourished, with more than ordinary fidelity and 


i 


intelligence; and who, withal, ie as regular o 
specimen of John Ball as ever put pen 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A COTTAGE BY THE LAKE. 


BY J. SMITH. 
T'd have « neat and humble cot, 
And 8 gentle, loving wife, 
In some secluded, rural spot, 
Away from worldly strife; 
On the margin of a flowing stream, 
Or near some quiet lake, 
Where nought but nature's songsters 
Would e’er the stillness break. 


There with my sweet companion, 
A-sitting at my side, 

O’er its calm and gentle waters, 
Our bark would smoothly glide; 

With a heaven above, and heaven below, 
We'd smoothly glide along, 

And watch the birds upon its banks, 
And listen to their song 


I'd have enough of this world's wealth 
To give unto the poor, 

That they should ne'er go penniless, 
Or hungry from my door. 

I'd share with them the bounty 
That God had given to me, 

And from the sin of selfishness 
1 ever would be free. 


The blessing of good health I'd have, 
The first best gift of God, 

That I might earn my daily bread, 
And till the fertile sod ; 

Each day with happy heart I'd rise, 
Before the golden sun, 

With cheerful song I'd pass the hours, 
Till my daily toil was done. 


And when the shades of evening came, 
The busy day would close, 

I'd to my humble cottage hie, 
And there I'd seek repose, 

While listening to soft music's spell, 
Upon the light guitar; 

There in the smiles of her I loved, 
I’d smoke my mild cigar. 


Thus with a heart all free from care, 
I'd pass the pleasant hours, 
And in my calm, untroubled sleep, 
I'd dream of life’s sweet flowers ; 
I'd live an honest, upright life, 
With God my peace I'd make, 
And meet an end of sweet repose, 
In my cottage by the lake. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANNA DEAN. 
A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 

My office was on Dantley Street, No. 57,— 
but for several days I had been absent, engaged 
in hunting up a scapegrace brother of mine, who 
had come down from Oxford, and who was 
throwing away his little patrimony as fast as 
possible previous to entering the office of an at- 
torney for the study of law. I found George— 
that was my brother’s name—at Highgate, and 
after much persuasion and argument, I urged 
him to his office, and not until he had promised 
me that he would remain there did I return to 
my office. When I reached there, my boy told 
me that a very urgent request had come from 
No. 92 Lambert Street for me to visit there. 

I made a few calls in my immediate neighbor. 
hood, and then I took a cab for Lambert Street. 
I found No. 92 to be an old house, but yet built 
in an expensive, and even luxuriant style. My 
summons at the door was answered by anelderly 
lady, and evidently a domestic. 

“Ts this Dr. Latimer?” she asked. 

I told her yes, and t pon she 
me into a darkened parlor, and bade me wait for 
her master. The room in which I was thus left 
was very large, and by the dim light which 
struggled in through the chinks of the shutters, 
I could see that the wainscotting was of heavy 
oak, and elaborately carved. The chandelier 
was of silver, and the other furniture was equally 
costly. I was wondering why I had thus been 
sent for, when the door was opened, and a man 
entered. He was a short, portly person, with a 
bald head, and I should judge not far from 
threescore-and-ten. He bowed very politely, 
and having assured himself that I was the doctor 
he sought, he opened the case as follows : 

“Now, doctor, I must tell you why I have 
sent for you. I have a niece, who has lately 
come to the city, and she is all I have to love or 
care for on earth. Her name is Anna Dean. 
She is an orphan, but I will be more than a 
father to her, and Mrs. Gobray, my old house- 
keeper, loves her as well as any mother can love. 
Bat Anna is sick—very sick. I have had some 
of the best physicians of London here, but her 
case has bafiled all their skill. I have heard of 
your success in several difficult cases, and as a 
last resort, I come to you. Cure her, sir—cure 
her, and you shall have money more than you 
could ask. My name is Varney—Allan Var- 
ney. If you have ever heard of me, you will 
know that I am able to falfil my promise.” 

Ihbad heard of Allan Varney, as a retired 
banker, and I knew him to be worth some mil- 
lions sterling. He led the way to the hall, and 
from thence up stairs to a large chamber, in 
which stood a bed. I could just distinguish a 
human form upon this bed, but the place was too 
dark to see plainly, so I directed Mrs. Gobray— 
the old lady aforesaid—to open one of the shut- 
ters. This having been done, I approached the 
bed. Iwas startled by the scene that there met 
my gaze. The invalid was a girl, not far from 
seventeen years of age, and even in her sunken 
condition, she presented the greatest share of fe- 
male loveliness I had ever seen. Her skin was 
as pure as marble ; her brow, full and admirably 

developed; her hair, of a perfect golden lustre, 
and gathered about the te:nples and ears in beau- 
tifal earls; her featares faultlessly regular; and 
her eyes of a deep, lustrous, golden blue. She 
started, on beholding me, and an unintelligible 
exclamation dropped from her lips. 

I sat down by her side and took her hand. I 
found the skin dry and hot, and the pulse small, 
hard, and flattering. Her nervous system was 
greatly debilitated, with much weariness, flying 
pains, and frequent sighing. But the tongue 
was perfectly clean, though somewhat swollen 
snd inflamed. I asked her many questions, all 


ae | 








of which she answered promptly. 


Her case was truly acurious one. Most of the 
symptoms were those of typhus fever, but there 
were other symptoms, too, as well as some of 
the typhus marks absent. There was one thing 
which struck me as paramount to all others, and 
that was the severe infl tion of the st h, 
and which extended all along the wsophagus to 
the tongue, and also through the larynx, and the 
bronchital tubes. There was some flash—hectic 
—upon the cheeks, but the eye did not appear as 
usual in such cases. After a thorough examina- 
tion, I made my prescriptions with as much 
judgment as I could command. I avoided every- 
thing of a nauseating quality, for I was sure she 
had already taken more emetics than was good 
for her. In addition to the potions which I left, 
I directed that the head, neck and breast should 
be often bathed with cold water. 

When I left the chamber, the old man asked 
me what I thought of his “poor child’s” case. 
I saw that he was nervous and anxious, and I 
gave him some hope, though in truth I had but 
a faint idea of what really ailed his niece. 

When I returned to my office, I sat down and 
pondered upon my new patient’s case. I called 
to mind each symptom, but I could not conceive 
of any natural cause which could have produced 
such developments. 

On the next day, I called again, but I could 
not see that my medicine had had any effect. I 
sat down by the girl’s side, and I soon found 
that a mental depression of more than ordinary 
moment was upon her. She eyed me with an 
eager, fixed look, and often, when my eyes were 
unexpectedly turned upon her, I found her gaze 
fixed upon me with a look more tender than 
otherwise. At first, I imagined that her mind 
must be wandering, but her conversation was 
not only rational and sensible, but of the high- 
est order of purity and modesty. She was free 
to explain her feelings to me, but when I came 
to ask her concerning any circumstances or hab- 
its that might have led to disease, she not only 
failed to answer promptly, but she seemed difii- 
dent about answering at all. 

Four times I visited her, and each time I 
found her failing, None of my medicine seemed 
to have the effect I desired, while symptoms, 





which I supposed would at once subside beneath | 


my treatment, remained in full force. On my 
fifth visit, I made a new and more thorough ex- 
amination. The symptoms were the same as 
on my first visit, only the vital energy was much 
less. While I was examining Mer tongue, a 
suspicion entered my mind. I prepared an 
emetic, and caused her to take it. Vomiting 
followed in a few minutes, and, unknown to her, 
I dipped a sponge into the matter which she 
had thrown off, and concealed it about me. 
When I went home, I analyzed the small quan- 
tity I had secured, and I found that my suspi- 
cions were correct. A deadly poison had been 
taken into her stomach, and that, too, within a 
very few hours before I made my visit, for its 
chemical parts were not yet separated. 

Here was a discovery. Of course, I knew 
that I had given none of this poison; and I 
knew, too, that no other physician was attending 
upon my patient. I now understood many 
things which had heretofore puzzled me, though 


“You have discovered my most dangerous 
secret, and I am now willing to tell you the rest. 
Ihave felt a strange contidence in you, ever 
since you commenced to visit me, and once or 


twice I have almost wished that I might recover , 


just to please you and help your reputation ; but 
my purpose was too firmly fixed, and I held to 
it. One year ago, I became acquainted with a 
youth who was all truth and nobleness, and I 
loved him. Ere long, he confessed his love for 
me, and from that time, there was no disguising 
of our real feelings. O, I loved that youth with 
my whole soul, and I thought he loved me the 
same. Perhaps he did, then. Bat he left me! 
All was arranged for our future ofjoy and bless- 
edness, and a hundred times did we talk it over 
together. Finally, my uncle sent for me to 
come to London, and George came with me. 
One evening he spent with me here, and—and— 
Ihave not seen him since. He has found anoth- 
er, whom he loves better. Why, now, should I 
live? Life is but a burdento me, and the future 
but one prospect of dayless night! I pondered 
long upon it—I reflected seriously—and I re- 
solved to die. O, sir, you know not the pangs 


of the heart utterly broken; you know not the | 


terrible agony of the crushed and hopeless soul. 
People wonder how the lone-stricken can be so 
foolish, but they know not the dreadful reality of 
pain that dwells with them. I would have taken 
my soul away from earth at once, only I had 
some care for the feelings of my friends; so I 
resolved to pursue this course, and thereby lead 
them to think that I died a natural death.” 

As she ceased speaking, she bowed her head 
and wept, and for the first time in my life I had 
some faint realization of the heart-pangs of 
those who suffered the loss of the living loved 
one. 

“What was the name of the youth to whom 
you have alluded ?” I asked. 

“ George Latimer,” she answered. 

I trembled, but she did not notice it. I had 
feared this. It was my own brother! 

“ Promise me one thing,” I said, hiding my 
real feelings. ‘‘ Promise me that, until you see 
me again, you will not touch any poison.” 

“But why?” she asked. 

“Promise, if you would be happy here and 
hereafter. It is a simple thing. Promise.” 

She did promise, and I left her the most pow- 
erful restoratives 1 thought her system would 
bear, which she promised to take. When I left 
her, I repaired at once to the lawyer’s office, 
where my brother had taken a desk, but he was 
not there. 

“ And furthermore,” added the attorney, “he 
has not been here over an hour during the past 
week. Ah, he’s in a sad way, city life will ruin 
him.” 

I stopped not to make any conversation, but 
simply left a note for George, requesting him to 
call upon me immediately, and then returned to 
my oftice. 

This was something strange for George. He 
was now in his twenty-second year, and until 
within a month I had never known him to en- 
gage in any sort of riotous conduct. No one 
could be more sober and steady, than he had 
been, and no student at Oxford had better rec- 
ions from his tutors. 





there were some which I did not understand 
Yet I was deeply in the dark, and it was some 
time before I resolved to make my discovery 
known to my patient. 

On the following day, Allan Varney met me 
in the hall before I had seen my patient, and in 
trembling tones, asked me if I had now any 
hopes of Anna’s recovery. I informed him that 
within two days I could give him a direct an- 
swer, and this seemed to give him relief. 

When I entered the chamber where my patient 
lay, I found her more low than before, and her 
pulse had now become very weak and faint, with 
a fluttering motion. Now I could read very 
plainly all the symptoms of slow, systematic 
poisoning; and the next question was—was 
some secret enemy doing this fearful work, or 
was Anna Dean a suicide? I resolved to ar- 
rive at the truth at once. I asked Mrs. Gobray 
to leave the room, and then I sat down at the 
bedside. I took the girl’s hand in my own, 
and thus commenced : 

“Anna Dean, I have exercised my utmost 
skill upon your case, and yet you fail every 
hour. Are you prepared for death ?” 

“Yes, sir; O, yes.” Her answer was quick, 
and even vehement. I was pretty sure now 
where the danger lay. 

“ Allow me to ask you another question,” I 
resumed. “Do you think there is any use in 
my further attendance upon you? Do you feel 
as though I could help you ?” 

She hesitated some time ere she answered 
this, and I could see that she was troubled. But 
at length she said, in a faltering tone: 

“You must be your own judge of that, sir.” 

“But,” I added, determined now to come to 
the point, “will you help me if I continue to 
labor for you? I cannot cure you while you de- 
liberately nullify all my efforts in your behalf.” 

Anna Dean started, as I thus spoke, and gazed 
me full in the eye. 

“What do you mean?” she finally asked. 

“Do you not know what I mean?” I replied, 
with a touch of sternness. 

She made me no reply, but covered her face 
with her hands, and turned away. I had no 
longer any doubts. I remained silent until she 
again turned towards me, and then said, in a 
tone as kind as I could assume: 

“Anna Dean, your secret isknown tome. I 
have found poison in your stomach, and I know 
that you have taken it of your own free will. 
Mind you, I know this.” 

“O, sir!” she gasped, extending both her 
hands, and grasping me by the arm; “ you will 
not expose me !” 

“T cannot promise,” I replied. “But if you 
will confide to me your reasons for this strange 
course, then I will give you a more decided an- 
swer. Fear not, my friend, for I assure you, 
upon my honor, that I will not reveal one thing 
hich I learn from you without your full and 
free consent.” 

Gradually, her hands slipped down antil they 


both rested in mine, and then, in a tremulous 
tone, she said : 





That very evening George called at my office. 
His face was flushed, and his hand was unsteady. 

“ You left a note at Bateby’s for me,” he said, 
after I had greeted him as was my wont. 

“Yes, George,” I returned, ‘‘ for I wished to 
see you much. Suppose our poor mother should 
hear how you—” 

“ Stop ! stop !” George cried, vehemently, and 
with much emotion. ‘ Don’t say a word. IfI 
can die I will. When I went to Bateby’s office, 
I meant to push ahead, but it’s ofno use.” 

“But what is all this? Whathas happened ?” 
T asked. 

“T can’t tell you, Lewis; sodon’t ask me.” 

I saw a tear in his eye as he spoke. 

“But let me tell you something, George. A 
week ago I was called upon to attend a beautiful 
young female who had been taken down with a 
strange disease. Four physicians had given her 
up. For four days I attended her, and I was 
also on the point of giving her up, when I dis- 
covered that she was committing suicide! She 
was taking slow poison; taking it thus, so that 
when she was gone her friends might not know 
the terrible truth. I revealed to her my discov- 
ery, and she told me her sad story. A year be- 
fore she had become acquainted with a youth, to 
whom she gave her whole heart, and he returned 
her love. A few months of sweet joy followed, 
and then her uncle sent for her to come to this 
city. She came, and her lover came with her. 
But she has not seen him since. He has forsak- 
en her, and she wishes only to die. Life has no 
more joys for her if he be lost to her.” 

George started forward and grasped me by the 
arm. He was pale as death, and his breath 
came hard and quick. 

“Tell me her name,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

“ Anna Dean,” I answered. 

“O, God of mercy!” he gasped, clasping his 
hands, “ who told this falsehood? Me, false to 
my love? Me—who am now dying in her neglect ? 
Lewis Latimer, many a time have I tried to see 
her, and her uncle spurned me from his door. 
Could I return there again? No! But has not 
Anna received my letters ?”’ 

“T think not,” I replied. 

“ And does she love me yet ?” he cried, almost 
frantically. 

“So much so,” I told him, “that she even 
chooses death, to life without you.” 

“O, what a villain that old man is! He has 
lied to me, basely lied to me.” 

Bat I need not tell all that occurred then; 
suffice it fur me to here say, that I soon became 
satisfied that Mr. Varney, for the purpose of 
breaking off the match between his niece and 
George, had resorted to the work of deceiving 
them both. 

On the next day I called at Varney’s house, 
and asked for a few minutes’ conversation with 





the old man in private. He led the way to the | 


parlor, into which I had been introduced on my 
first visit, and as we had become seated, I spoke. 
I knew that square work would be the best, and 
at it I went. 


| 


“Mr. Varney,’’ I said, “ you have expressed 
much anxiety respecting your niece, and | am 


now able to inform you of the nature of her 


disease; I discovered it by accident, and you | 


alone can cure her.” 

“ Me? me, doctor?” uttered the old man in 
astonishment. 

‘Yes, sir,” I answered. ‘“Her’s is a perfect 


seen—of a broken heart. Her soul is utterly 
crushed, and if the true remedy is not applied, 
death must soon follow.” 

“But how! ? Explain! ? cried hein _ 


“ Then listen. Until last aight, sir, 1 hase 
not how nearly I was connected with this affair, 
and as God is my judge, my relationship to one 
of the parties influences me not in the least. 
Anna loves a noble-hearted but humble yeuth ; 
with her wholg soul she loves him; but she is 
torn from him. She will not complain of the 
man who has done this, but she chooses to die, 
and thus end all her sorrows. Thus, sir—and 





A RARE CHANCE! 
WHO WILL WIN THESE PRIZES* 


Being resolved to keep Tus Frac oF ova Union where 
it has ever been for the Inst fem gears in the van of lit 


| erary weekly newspapers, not only in point of cireulatk f, 
| but im real intrinsic excellence, the proprietor bas re 
| solved to offer the following inducement to post-masters, 
| and other energetic individuals, of either sex, to send us 
case—and the first and only one I have ever | 


clubs for the year commencing January, 1866 


TEN ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered in good faith, and shall be awarded with strict 
honesty and impartiality. The intrinsic value of these 


| prizes ts over 


thus alone—has the band of death fallen upon | 
| lea, a reputation which it has enjoyed for ten years’ cir. 


Anna Dean.” 


“ But you spoke of relationship, sir,” whisper- | 


ed the old man, much agitated. 

“ Ay, sir; the youth whom you have turned 
from your door, is my brother. But mind you, 
I ask nothing for my own sake, though my poor 
brother is dying, too.” 

“ But with dissipation,” added Varney. 

“ And that dissipation is the result of this fa- 
talblow. Never before was he so, and could his 
love be returned, I'd pledge my life that never 
again would he be found thus sunken.” 

The old man started to his feet and began to 
pace the room. At length he stopped in front of 
me, and said, “You may be mistaken in this, 
sir.” 

“Let us to your niece at once, then,” I replied, 
“and there you shall have the proof. She knows 
not yet, that George Latimer remains true to his 
love. She thinks him false. You know, sir, 
how she gained that impression.” 

“Do you mean to catechize me ?” 

“Not at all, sir. But I speak plainly. You 
know the situation in which I found my patient. 
Ah, here is a case for a summary remedy. 
Come, let us go to her room; and let me speak 
but one word of truth, and the rest I will leave 
to you.” 

A few moments the old man pondered, and 
then he consented to go. We found Anna upon 
her bed, and at a single glance I could see that 
she was better, and then I knew thatshe was not 
so far gone but that I could save her. I ap- 
proached the bedside and took her hand. 

“Anna Dean,” I said, “last night I saw 
George Latimer. He is my own brother—Stop ! 
Listen until I finish —I found him reckless of 
life, and courting death. He loved you truly, 
fondly, ard with his own lips he told me that 
death was preferable to life without you.” 

With a quick cry she sprang up to a sitting 
position and caught me by the arm. Her eyes 
beamed with a bright fire, and a deep flush came 
to her cheek. 

“You are not deceiving me,” she uttered, 
frantically. 

“No, Anna, I speak the truth.” 

“O, my uncle!” she groaned, letting go her 
hold upon me, and extending her hands towards 
him,“ save me! save me !—and save him, too!” 

The old man made a motion for me to leave 
the room. 

“He knows nothing more!” I whispered to 
the girl, and then I turned away. I went down 
to the parlor, and there I remained half an hour, 
atthe end of which time Allen Varney joined 
me. 

“Doctor Latimer,” he said, wiping the tears 
from his eyes, ‘when your brother came down 
here from Oxford, I knew him only as a poor 
youth without business of any kind, and supposed, 
without the opportunities for business. To such 
an one I dared not trast the mazagement of such 
a sum as must go with the hand of my niece; 
so I simply resolved to break up the match at 
once, thinking that a short time would serve to 
heal all heart wounds; butI find I was mistaken. 
I feel not like talking much, now; but go and 
tell your brother to come here. I would see him, 
and tell him, too, that Anna would see him.” 

I went away happy. 1 found George waiting 
for me at my office. I told him the news, and 
he sank down upon my sofa and fainted. Bur 
Isoon revived him, and ere long afterwards, we 
were on our way to Lambert Street. Allen Var- 
ney asked me if ’twould be safe to allow George 
togo up now. I told him yes, that it would 
serve better to start her back to life than any- 
thing else. I remained behind while the old gen- 
tleman conducted my brother up. In about ten 
minutes Varney returned, and be made no effort 
to hide the tears that trickled down his cheeks. 

“« My soul!” he uttered, “ I didn’t dream how 
she loved him. She didn’t tell me.” 

“Because you made her think that he had 
forgotten her,”’ said I. 

“T know,” he returned, “but it’s over now. 
I left them clasped in each cther’s arms. If she 
only recovers I shall be happy. 

And Anna Dean did recover, though her uncle 
knew not the immediate agent of ter sickness. 
She recovered, and became the wife of my broth- 
er. Old Varney set him up in the banking busi- 
ness, and he is now one of the most successful 
bankers in the metropolis. Anna lives to love 
him, and to love me, too; for she assures te that 
no other physician could have saved her. I 
never dispute her, for there is a strange joy in 
owning the gratitude of one so beautiful and 
good as she is. 





TRUISMS,. 


There are many tiuisms in the world. Take 
the following as a sample in every-day life : 

One new vonnet will make a lady feel happy, 
—very. 

One “fanny man ” will bother a whole neigh- 
borhood 

One goose hiss will disturb a whole assembly. 

One Grop of oil will stop a hideous noise. 

One “ jolly row” will turn all the inhabitants 
of a street out of doors. 

One preity flirt will make a dozen plain giris 
unhappy for an entire evening. 

One song will set thirty people talking. 





Eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars, 
#0 arranged as to be divided among the persons who shall 
forward to us the ten largest clubs for Tas Frag oF ovr 
Usion between the Ist of December, 1845, and the Ist 
day of February, 1856, being a period of about sixty days 
The field is open to all, the Prizes are elegant and attractive 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


18 AN ELBGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous family Journal. 


Tt is now the most popular literary weekly paper in Amer- 


culating at the present time more than any other misce)- 
laneous weekly journal in the country, with the exception 
of Ballou's Pictorial. 

It is devoted to polite literature, and it embraces 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND 
HUMOR, AND NOVELLETTES, 

. 


written expressly for the paper by the best and most pop- 
ular writers of the country. It is also spiced with a rec- 
ord of the notable events of the time, of peace and war, 
of discoveries and improvements occurring in either hem- 
isphere, forming an intelligent and instructive companion. 
In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it ts strietly 
neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains 
the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed 
as to present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. 
No advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offer- 
ing the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 


The F.A4¢ is printed on fine white paper, with new, clear 
and beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being 
a large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 

We shall commence the new volume of The Flag of 
our Union on January Ist with a brilliant and admirably 
written original noveliette by that young and popular au- 
thor, Horace B. Stanironp. Mr. Staniford has just re- 
turned, after five years residence in the Orient, and this 
exceedingly interesting story is the result of his experi- 
ence in the land of the Caliphs. It is entitled : 


BEN HAMED: 


— oR, — 
THE CHILDREN OF FATE, 
A TALE OF THE EASTERN WORLD. 


We predict for thie story the mort favorable reception 
yet accorded to the numerous list of original novellettes 
which we are constantly publishing in the Flag. With 
all the dreamy mystery of the East, it has also the excit- 
ing plot, and strong delineations of love and passion, that 

kable fatality prod in every clime. We shall 
introduce in the coming volume of our paper the produc- 
tions of many new sterling writers, and make such im- 
provements otherwise as shall enhance the value of this 
widely circulated and favorite weekly. 


THE PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


To the person who shall send us the first largest 

club, we will present a beautiful new Stiver Tra 

Ber. Tea urn, cream piteher. sugar bowl, slop 

dish and silver salver, being five pieces of ster- 

ry silver, manufactured for us by Jones, Shreve 

PO ON: WOM 5 is. 56's 66050 6:0004.0 0 $250 

To the person who sends us the second largest club, 

we will present a large fine Boston puitt MeLo- 

DEON, elegantly cased, and suitable for a church 

or partor ornament warranted perfect in all re- 

WU: HOMIE S00 'b 050000 ses a thet prac setaereses 15 
To the person who shall send us the third largest 

club, we will present an elegant English Goip Le- 

ver Watcu, chronometer and compensation bal- 

ence, and extra jewels. new and warranted a per- 

feet watch in all respects, and of the best work- 

GROMER: VARs cscs cescsscetssrcatcoeves 120 
To the person who shall rend us the fourth largest 

club, we will present a superb English St.ver Le- 

VER WATCH, same movement as above, new, heavy 

cased, and perfect in all respects, ard warranted 

as to time and workmanship. Value. . <3 90 
To the person who shall send us the fifth iasuiet 

club, we wiil present a valuable library of Sixty 

Bounp VoLumes, all new and standard works, em- 

bracing biographies, histories, travels, ete., such 

as should ornament any home circle Value... . 95 
To the person who shall send us the sixth largest 

club, we will present an elegant, brass-bound, por- 

table black walnut Writing Desk. of the most 

exqui-ite workmanship, manufactured to our own 

order, with secret drawers. etc., by G. 8. Tolman 

113 Washington Street, Boston, and furnished 

with every usual article. Valoe................ i) 
To the person who shall send us the seventh lw 

club, we will present an elegantly wrought SiLe 

Purse, suitable for either gentleman or lady. and 

ae Goto Doitars, West five dollars. 

Value. FAP 20 
To the person ‘ci ‘shall aa us the eighth iaavess 

club. we will prevent a Sitver Exousa Watcs, a 





new and perfect timekeeper, and in all respects 
suitable for a voung lad or miss attending school 
Warranted. Value...... 26 


To the person who sends us ihe ielaeil larg: et sind 
we wiil present four elegant large Stee, Exoaav- 
INGS, framed in gilt, repreventing the seasons— 
Spring, Summer, Autamn and Winter, eee 
parlor ornaments. Value....... 4) 
To the person who sends us the t ath Seemnat elab, 
we will present a Fine Gotp Pencu Case AND 
Pew Howper, with gold pen, of a new pattern; 
an exceedingly beautiful and useful pocket com- 
panion. Value ° > 18 


Every prize is new and perfert in all respects, and may 
be seen at any hour by calling at our publication office 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

l eubseriber. one year r 2m 
4 subscribers, © ceceuanees ° 7m# 
10 te “oo : nw 

Any person sending us siztcen subscribers, at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis, #0 that al) 
are sure of remuneratiog who exert themeetves 

Any person sending os fifty sulmeribers «hall receive 
the eight volumes complete of our *' Pictorial,’ elegantly 
and uniformly bound im full gilt, with iliastrated tirie 
pages and indexes. containing nearly tn thousand fine 
illustrations, the price of which is sixteen dollars 

It is ver) important that the names, accompanied by 
the money. should he «ent to as as fmst as they ere ob- 
tained, that we nay be able to print an ample number of 
papers to meet the demand Therefore as socom a tn 
subscribers are obtained, the person who hae procured 
the clab can forward them with the money. and he or she 
ean then add to the cinb any number of nares. at the 
ramme rate. and the number wili be duly credited to the 
account of the party who «nds the euleeribers. antl the 
time specified shail expire. that kx, ap to Veb let. 1404 
ite that the entire club showild be taken 
o rend the paper to any neighboring 
t where the club i gutten up. but all 

ust come through the same agent. ia or- 
ted to bie or her erelit hie offer dew 

not apply tos any regular wholessie ee of our papers — 
tha aliten thst Ve babe tle and 1ackh mame be seni wilh 
the monew 

The result will te duly published, and indleputadio 











evidence of the receipt of earch prige. by the successful 
parties. will be given 
Sample copies of the paper furnished gratie 
MM BALLOU Pubseher end Proprictor 


Cornet Tremont & Bromfield Bte . Bortom, Mase 


> In eriting letters. please be careful to write nome 
of pret-office and Btate piviniy as pow ible. as poet marke 
are often Llegibie. Also write individual mames distinctiy 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“ The Candy Girl,” a tale by Freperick W. Saunpers. 


** God is near,” lines by Bstaer B Sraarton. 
“ aunt Betsey.” a story by Mrs. N T. MONROE. 
- C.,” verses by Ina Raven. 


CHABRE. 


“Goodman Golden-Drop,”’ a tale by Anne T. Witevr. 


y 
“The Sea-Captain’s Narrative,” a sketch by Gippinas 


H. Ba.iov. 
ARTICLES DECLINED. 


“ A Tale of the Revolution,” “Alone,” “ The Young 
Doctor.”’ ** School-Girl Life,” ‘ Ernest Woodville,” ‘To 





STAGE ILLUSION. 


The verdant days have gone by when we be- 
lieved that the fleeting shows and pageantry of 
the stage, its simulated passions, its loves, its 
joys, and its sorrows, were things real—as real 
as the beauties of nature, and the pleasures and 
woes of actual life. We have been behind the 
scenes, we have seen the sylphides chalking the 
soles of their slippers, the bereaved father in- 
dulging in a pot of porter and a pipe of tobac- 


co; and Macbeth rating his jackall, in set terms, 
for not bringing him the Welsh rabbit he had 


ordered. But without knowing anything of the 


inner life of the stage, its illusions vanish as 
they become familiar. And this is well. If we 
could persuade ourselves, even for a brief space, 
that the woes and horrors of tragedy were real, 
we should derive pain, and not pleasure, from 
the representation, and avoid the inside of a 
theatre as we do that of a pest-house. In trag- 
edy we are pleased with the performance, be- 
cause we know it is art and not nature; and in 
comedy we are not displeased when the perform- 


ers exhibit a consciousness of the presence of 


the audience. 

Charles Lamb says: ‘ We confess we love in 
comedy to see an audience naturalized behind 
the scenes, taken into the interest of the drama, 
welcomed as bystanders, however. There is 
something ungracious in a comic actor holding 
himself aloof from all participation or concern 
with those who are come to be diverted by him. 
Macbeth must see the dagger, and no ear but his 
own be told of it; but an old fool, in farce, may 
think he sees something, and by conscious looks 
and words express it, as plainly as he can speak, 
to pit, box and gallery.” The French never 
speak of going to see a play; they always say 
the public “assist at the representation of a play,” 
and this conventional phrase expresses the sort 
of correspondence of feeling that exists, and 
shall exist, particularly in comedy, between the 
actor and audi This correspondence should 
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M. F. 
‘““A Nighe at Dixville Noten,” a sketch by Warren 


BADU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWINROOM COMPANION 
is now in its jth volume, volume tenth com- 
mencing on | first of January, 1856. It is 
the only illustd paper of its class in Ameri- 
ca, and the pier of illustrated papers on this 
side the Atlan It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satinfaced paper, containing sirteen 
super royal pa in each number, with an aver- 
age of twentustrations weekly! These en- 
gravings are l@ and artistic in execution, em- 
bracing every tent topic of interest, including 
tural scenery,pritime matters, architecture, 
noted localities over this country and Exrope, 
likenesses of @ext characters, male and fe- 
male, at homed abroad, processions, celebra- 
tions, natural Ipry, battles, fortifications, and, 
in short, everyeme of general interest, form- 
ing an elegant 

ILLUSTRATERECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the ilkrations, it contains eight or 
more super roy pages of oriyinad sketches of 
adventure, talesoems, biographies and choice 
miscellaneous ding (no advertisements will 
be admitted), ogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor the home circle, and making 
two elegant volies each year fur binding, of 
416 pages, witkbout one thousand splendid 
engravings. 

We shall conence the new volume of the 
“ Pictorial,” as pve, with what we unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce be the best novelette we 
have ever printe It is the first story we have 
ever published wput knowing who the author is! 
The work needgo name to make it popular. 
For intricacy offor, delicacy of description, 
pathos, delineati@f human nature, dissection 
of the motives olaring men, the tenderness of 
the female hear§nd the power of secret mo- 
tives, the story jill stand unrivalled. It is 


Se 








entitled : ‘ 
ERE COLRABANBIS® : 


THE SECET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORYP THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


We shall fally illtrate this remarkable story, 
and our readers jy confidently expect to be 
deeply entertained}d interested in its perusal. 


SPLE)ID DESIGNS. 

We shall presenfn number one of the new 
volume, a large twoage engraving, drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Bings, representing the ever 
memorable Battle " New Orleans; as that 
number of our pap will be issued nearly on 
the anniversary of his national event. This 
will be one of the fest wood engravings ever 
executed in Americ: We have also others of 
the same colossal sz, under way for the new 
volume. The of this th and 
elegant series, will | from the same artistic 
pencil, and will repsent the triumphant en- 
trance of Gen. Scottand the American army 
into the city of Mexo. The third engraving 
o this large series wi be a bird’s eye view of 
the city of Boston, diwn especially for us and 








be felt rather than seen ; no telegraphic 
cations or direct appeals to the public are ever 
made by the true artist. It is only your half- 
price tragedian, who, having braved the tyrant 
on his throne, as he is dragged away in chains 
to the “lowest dungeon of the castle,” addresses 
to the boisterous ‘‘ b’hoys”’ his Valete ct plau- 
dite. ItYs only a very low comedian who is on 
nodding or winking terms with parquette and 
sideboxes. The understanding between a true 
artist and his audience is a tacit one, a sort of 
magnetism, and this we suppose is the kind of 
correspondence Lamb approves. The foot lights 
should be as sacred and impassable a barrier as 
the line which the Roman ambassador traced 
with his wand about his person, at least so long 
as the curtain is up. The only vivlation we 
admit of is in comedy, or farce, where at the 
close of the piece an address to the audience by 
one or more characters is admissible. But the 
appealing tag in a serious drama, the moral, 
presented like a bayonet to your heart, is odious. 
So is also the call before the curtain of a popu- 
lar tragedian. 

While we admit that even tragedy should not 
be perfectly illusory, still we protest against the 
seven leagued stride from the sublime to the 
ridiculous inseparable from the instant re-appear- 
ance of the “blood boltered ” hero who had just 
failen, covered with wounds, to bow his ac- 
knowledgements to the tumultuous approbation 
of the audience. It was not long since that we, 
‘albeit unused to the melting mood,’”’ were 
moved to tears by the simulated death-pangs of 
the great French tragedienne as Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur. The curtain descended on such a tableau 
as is rarely presented on the stage. Instantly, 
while we looked to see the audience quietly 
and reverently disperse—the greatest homage 
they could have paid to the genius of the great- 
est living actress—rose discordant shouts of 
“*Ray-chel!””? “ Raw-shell!” and “ Rochelle!” 
(the latter pronunciation being most prevalent), 
and the resuscitated Adrienne was led forward 
to curtsey her thanks for “ doing the death scene 
to the life,” and sweep away again in a cloud of 
diaphanous drapery, having destroyed every 
trace of the momentary illusion her genius had 
created. Stage illusion is never, and ought nev- 


grossly violated as in the instance we have here 


noted. 





Scarciry oF Foon.—The scarcity and dear- 
ness of feod has already caused disturbances in 
Spain. Before the winter is over, the same 
causes will prodece the same effect in France, 
only they will be more intense and formidable 


¢ 





ly correct, so fat every dwelling-house 
or public building, wain the scope of vision, 
can be at once recogized. This picture will 
be immensely valuabl for preservation. The 
fourth will be on the sme extensive plan, and 
will embrace a graphiand minute view of the 
celebrated Battle on wake Erie. We shall 
follow these rich desigs with others upon an 
equally grand and effecive scale. Thus it will 
be seen that we have resoved to render BaLou’s 
PicToRIAL unequalled i the world for artistic 
excellence and intrinsic wlue. 


TERMS :—INVARIAILY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one 
4 subscribers, * 





Any person sending ts sixten subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the stentreith copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of TaeFLac or our Usion, and one copy 
of Battou’s PicrortaL, ogether, $4 per annum. 
Published every SaT@pay, ty M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of 'Tremou and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 








Gigantic Reraau.—A commissary of po- 
lice at Havana ha been discharged lately for 
taking a bribe froa the keeper of a gambling 
saloon. Really, Hwana is getting to be a very 
moral place. To & sure, it is notorious that 
the captain-generalsyf Cuba become enormously 
rich from the bribe) they receive; but it would 
not do to interfere weh the perquisites of a cap- 
tuin-general, while i is perfectly safe to make 
an example of a pet? policeman. Public justice 
scowls on the petty oficial, but is blind, and deaf, 
and dumb to men ofrank and power. 





Herrine’s Encisu Farm Yarp.—A large 
painting, by Herring senior, has been for some 
time on exhibition a Frederick Parker’s Corn- 
hill, attracting crowdsof visitors. As a compo- 
sition, we do not adaire it, but its many indi- 
vidual portraits of aninals are beautifully drawn 
and colored. Herring is a first-rate animal por- 
trait-painter, and a guid colorist; but here his 
merit as an artist ends The difference between 
him and Landseer is jist the difference between 
talent and genius. 





Batlovu’s PictoriaL — Vajed as have been the attrac- 
tions of this hand-ome illugrated paper the past year. the 
enterprising publisher, it wil be seen, promises uew fea- 
tures of interest for tue net. it has no rival this side 
the Atiantic, if indeed, or the other. All attempts to 


| imitate it in this country hape signally failed We have 
er to be complete; but it never ought to be-so | 


been favored with its weekly visits for several years. and 
Kcow of no periogical woth we could more cordially 
commend to our readers an this —Aymrrican, Water- 
bury, Ct. 

-_—————++ oe > -_——_ 
MatrimontaLt —A woman in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, lately married ber ninth husband. An 
exchange paper says ‘she beats all the women 
we ever heard of.” Her husband, probably 
cares very little how many women she beats, 





che late Sam’l Porter, in Halifax, Va, the sum 
of $600 was paid for a mad ston, a mineral sup- 
posed to have wonderfal healing virtues. 


Surerstiriove.—At the sale of the estate of 
| 
| 

| 


Emigration —Only 13.00@ Earopcan emi- 


| 
LE ae | 
| 


grants came to this country last mouth. During | 
thac time last year, there were nearly 39,000. 


provided she doesn’t best him. 
eae. SSeS 
Awrcr Destitrtios.—The Western States 
are out of quinine (the great remedy for fever 
end ague) <A consignment of about forty thoa- 
sand puncheons would meet with a ready sale. 
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Costty Amusemest.—The allies are spend- 
ing $400 000,000 a year on war—the most ex- 
pensive of all public entertainments. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The people of Honolulu are erecting a column 
to the late king of the Sandwich Islands. 

The French government have conferred thou- 
sands of medals on their soldiers in the Crimea. 

Families this winter will find Indian meal a 
healthy substitute for wheat flour. 

The French government employees have had 
their salaries raised on account of high prices. 

The “ Authority” of Dunkirk denies the re- 
ports of American privateers being about. 

A man in Switzerland blew his brains out be- 
cause he was not admitted to the bar. 

Somebody says the foreign supply of thought 
is not enough for this country. 

A virgin and child, by Guido, has been stolen 
from a charth in Italy. 

Rachel is said to go to-bed with her night’s 
earnings under her pillow. 

Female pickpockets are not uncommon in this 
city. They are quite dexterous. 

G. H. Barret’s farewell benefit in New York 
yielded him $2000, clear. 

A bridegroom of 95, and a bride of 92, lately 
went to the altar in Virginia. 

There was a grand display of the New York 
militia on Evacuation Day. 

The Howard Atheneum has been repaired 
throughout, and does well with ballet, ete. 

The New Hampshire “ Amoskeag Veterans ” 
lately visited Washington. ; 

The ship builders of New York are doing a 
very good business this winter. 

The Swedish Nightingale has been singing for 
the British Nightingale Fund, in England. 

Waugh’s Italy has been very successful during 
its exhibition in Boston. 

Kate Hayes, the singer, has made $200,000 
during her circumnavigation of the globe. 

Jesse Taylor, who discovered the Sulphur 
Springs, in Virginia, died lately, aged 108. 

The belle of the season, at Washington, will 
be the bride of Hon. George E. Pugh, of Ohio. 

The total length of the Mississippi and all its 
tributaries is fifty-one thousand miles. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has become a 
writer in the London Quarterly Review. 

The prices of provisions in England, France 
and Germany are exorbitantly high. 





CROWDING THE CITIES. 

While our great seaboard cities owe a large share 
of the best portions of their population to the in- 
fusion of the country element, to the vigorous, 
robust and energetic men who come thither to 
make their fortunes, it must be confessed that 
far too many young men abandon the country 
for a city life. The supply outruns the demand. 
No young man, who is notsure that he is possess- 
ed of extraordinary business tact, of the soundest 
moral principle, of unwearying patience and fer- 
tile resources, should ever abandon the certainty 
of rural pursuits for the lottery of trade. And 
such should remember that the days of rapid for- 
tunes are past and gone, that success in business 
now-a-days requires very large capital, and very 
great ability, and that mediocrity and poverty 
have no chance of success. It is crushing to 
the hopes of a young heart to discover that in- 
dustry and a willingness to work do not always 
command a decent livelihood in the city. In 
the country they are sure to do this, and to se- 
cure health into the bargain. Our cities are 
over-crowded already; business is overdone; 
there must be a reaction. There is work enough 
and room enough for all in this favored land ; 
but it will never do to glut with labor particular 
pursuits and particular localities. By so doing 
we throw away our great and inestimable na- 
tional advantages. 





Tue Turone or France.—The birth of a 
direct heir to the throne of France would, we 
believe, give general satisfaction to the French 
people. The present heir apparent is Prince 
Napoleon, whom the French dislike for two rea- 
sons: First, because, as Kendall says, he is a 
“ chucklehead,” and secondly, because he show- 
ed a lack of pluck in the Crimea. He has no 
merit but the negative one of looking like the 
Great Emperor. 
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ANYTHING FoR Success.—Lord Amherst, 
the English ambassador to China, refused an 
audience with the emperor because he would 
have been obliged to prostrate himself before 
him. Napoleon ridiculed his scruples, and said 
to his lordship: ‘I should have told my am- 
bassador, Lie flat on the ground two hours if 
necessary ; but at any rate, succeed !” 





Wire-Beatinc.—This appears to be the prev- 
alent amusement in England just about this time. 
We cannot take up a London journal without 
seeing a long list of cases, and the offenders are 
usually let off with a trifling penalty. ‘No 
where,” says an English writer, ‘‘are the rela- 
tions of husband and wife so agreeable and so 
exemplary as in England.” A-hem! 





Navticar.—In Paris they are getting up a 
ballet, called “ Tne Corsair,” in which the stage 
represents the ocean—carpet billows we pre- 
sume. A few years ago, the Bowery had @ 
tank of real water on the stage, and played 
nothing but nautical dramas, every actor being 
expected to swim like a Newfoundland dog. 





Seriovs Loss. — Rev. Miles Haskell, a tal- 
ented young clergyman, who went from this 
country to Russia in March last, to take charge 
of the British and American Congregational 
church and eociety in St. Petersburg, lately died 
in that city, mach lamented. 





ParticuLar Notice.—Onur readers will ex- 
cuse us for urging upon them the importance of 
renewing their subscriptions at once, thus enab- 
ling us to know how larye an edition to print for 
the new year. . 

ee 

Supscripe eEaRLY.—The next number will 
complete the present volame of our paper; the 
new volume commencing on the first of January. 


ee 





Ovr Prize Orrer.—See particulars of the 
prizes for clubs on the opposite page. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 

DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 

For the present week embraces the following contents: 

“ The King of the Visigoths.” a tale by Paaxces P 
Perperse 

* Autamn Thoughts.” in verse, by GW. Bewoar 

“ Isabella La Espanols,’’ a Spanish tale, by Wacres 
CLINTON 

* Harech Words.” lines by P. Po Hreervs 

“ Two Ubristmas Days,’ a story by Faancus A. Dent- 
vacr 

* The Mother's Lament.” Nines by Victor EB Freaer 

“Julia Duponceau,”’ @ tale of the battle of New Orleans, 
by Ben: Pearay Poort 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give another of our engravings, representing the 
State arms of Louisiana 

View of Fort McHeary, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Representation of the United States Ship-of-the-Line 
Pennsylvania 

Two large pictures, appropriate to the season, repre- 
tenting. The Poor Man's Christmas, and in contrast, The 
Rich Man's Christmas 

Portrait of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder 

Representation of Forrest in his late personation of 
Macbeth. at the Boston Theatre. 

A large whole page picture, giving a view of the various 
styles of architecture throughout the world. 

*,* The Pictorial is for gale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 





Mr. Fillmore has made his arrangements to 
spend the winter in Italy. 

The Pied Gazette s that Sil- 
vio Pellico’s correspondence will shortly be 
published. 

There is a printing-office in Paris capable of 
printing the Lord’s prayer in three hundred dif: 
ferent languages. 

A correspondent of the London Times pre- 
sents @ most appalling picture of the drunken- 
ness of the English army in the Crimea, partic- 
ularly on the Sabbath. 

The distinction of knight commander of the 
Bath has been conferred on General Williams, 
in acknowledgement of his heroism and skill 
displayed in the defence of Kars. 

The appointment of Sir William Codrington 
to succeed General Simpson to the command of 
the English army inthe Crimea is said to be 
thoroughly popular among the troops. 

During a storm at Cadiz the lightning struck 
a powder magazine in the island of San Fer- 
nando, and caused an explosion which did dam- 
age to the amount of 1,000,000 reals (£10,000. 

A Pole was sent from St. Petersburg to Kiew 
with 680,000 roubles to purchase horses for the 
Rassian army, but he mistook the way, went to 
Warsaw, and then to Paris. This is the greatest 
horse trade we have heard of lately. 

The Pope of Rome had a narrow escape re- 
cently from the hands of the banditti, whu in- 
tended to seize him as he was riding out of the 
city, with the intention of securing a ransom. 
The Bishop of Imola, in Greece, was recently 
served in this way and ransomed. 

A recent number of Galignani’s Messenger 
says: “ At an exhihition of flowers which took 
place at the beginning of this month, at Man- 
heim, a prize was awarded for a very extraordin- 
ary floral curiosity, a green rose. ‘Ihe petals of 
the flower were green, and had somewhat the 
form of leaves. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


‘Sickness of body is often health of soul. 
Some rather reflect truth, than practise it. 
Tdleness is the rust of the mind, and the blight 
of genius. 

Against the fickleness of fortune oppose a bold 
heart. 

He is not so good as he should be who does 
not strive to be better than he is. 
A man’s character is to be estimated by his 
goodness, not by his wealth. 

Patience is the surest remedy against calumny ; 
time sooner or later will disclose the trath, 

Govern your thoughts when alone; your words 
when in company. 

Nature never says what wisdom contradicts ; 
for they are always in harmony. 

Most misfortunes may be turned into blessings, 
by watching the tide of affairs. 

As there is much to enjoy in the werld, so 
there is much to endure ; and wise are they that 
enjoy gratefully, and endure patiently. 





own valuation; the estimate of the former is too 
litule, and that of the lat.er too much. 

The tirst consideration of a knave is how to 
help himself; and the second, how to do it with 
the appearance of helping others. 


Of all things in our mortal pilgrimage, one of 
the most joyful is the retursing home after an 
absenee which has been long enough to meke 
the heart yearn with hope, and not sicken with 
it, and find when you arrive there, all is well. 

Every signal act of duty is altogether an act 
of faith. It is performed in the assurance that 
God will take care of the consequences, and will 
so order the course of the world, that, whatever 
the immediate results may be, his word shall not 
return to him empty. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why would tying a slow horse to a post seem 
toimprove his pace? Because it would make 
him fast. 

Insults are like counterfeit money—we can’t 
hiuder them being offered, but we are not com- 
pelled to take them. 

“ You look as though you were beside your 
self,” as the wag said to a fop who happened to 
be standing by a donkey. 

A California contemporary, speaking of anew 
paper just started, says: ‘‘1t only lacks ability 
and character to be influential.” 

“ Massa! massa!”’ exclaimed a slave, on the 
appearance of suow at New Orleans, ia the win- 
ter of 1851, “it am raining cotton !” 

A late number of the Brookline American an- 
nounced the destruction of the editor’s hat where- 
upon the Connersville Times impudently won- 
ders if any lives were lost. 

At Funchal, Madeira, it is the fashion to wear 
white boots inswad of black ones. A lump of 
chalk serves in the place of the blacking-box and 
brush. 

Some impertinent old bacheior says: ‘‘ Show 
me all the dresses a woman has worn in the 
course of her life, and 1 will write her biography 
from them.” 

“Tom,” said a man to his friend, “I think it 
highly dangerous to keep the tills of «mali banks 
on hand now-adays.’’ “Tim,” answered the 
other, “I tind it more difficult than dangerous.” 

A Gascon having made a portfolio intuan um- 
breila, a Norman, wot to be behind in ingenuity, 
made a snatf box in the shape of a pistol, and by 
means of a small spring, fired the snuff up bis 
nose! 

Asea captain relating the fact that he had a 
daughter who could eat a pound of cheese at & 
sitting, a wag thought it pot at all strange that a 
skipper’s child should be tond of that article. 








Never take the humble or the proud et their + 


Quill and Kcissors. 


A gentleman from Hoboken, N. J., recently 
went to Vergennes, Ve, taking with him a 
young terrier dog, butin returning, he lost his 
canine companion, as he supposed, forever. A 
few days since, however, the faithful dog re- 


| turned to Vergennes, whence he was sent to his 
master at Hoboken. 


According to the census just taken, there are, 


! in the State of New York, no less than 4921 


churches, of which only 200 are Roman Catho 


| lie, 1353 being Methodist Episcopal, 723 Close 
| Communion Baptist, and 603 Old and New 


School Presbyterian, the remainder being divided 


| among a great variety of sects. 


Dr. Stone, a distinguished New Orleans sur- 


| geon, gives it as his opinion thatthe yellow fever 





| ES Horeford, of Harvard University 


is a Specitic disease, the same in ail latitudes and 
all longitudes, unmodified by topographical 
causes or changes of climate, bat under all cir- 
cumstances the same, identical and unchanged. 

A man bas been convicted at Wilmington, 
Del., of stealing a pocket-book, and sentenced 
to pay as restitution moncy $13,66, to be whipped 
with twelve lashes, to be imprisoned three 
months, and to wear a convict’s jacket for the 
space of six months. 

The Washiogton Life Guards, a new military 
company recently organized in Rochester, N. Y., 
enrolls forty men, the shortest man being five 
feet ten inches in height, and the tallest six feet 
six inches. The whole company will average 
six feet to a man. 

A fickle fair one in Utica, N. Y., who was re- 
ceiving the addresses of two lovers, lately mar- 
ried one and ran away with the other, who took 
his revenge for her inconstancy by abandoning 
herin turn, as she had abandoned her lawful 
husband. 

There are five handred millions more of 
heathens than of Christians in the world. For 
this mighty mass, it was recently stated, at a re- 
ligious anniversary, that only 1500 missionary 
stations exist, and only 37 societies have been 
formed to promote their conversion. 

Itis predicted, by those who pay attention to 
the subject, that within twenty-five years the 
United States will not only supply the American 
people with the pare juice of the grape, but will 
become the largest wine-cxporting nation in the 
world, 

A bill was recently handed to the Supervisors 
of Oneida coanty, N. Y., for professional ser- 
vices of asurgeon in “making a post mortem 
examination of Gary Post, who hung himself in 
jail by order of the Coroner.” 

Hitherto the Californians have been obliged to 
depend entirely upon the Eastern States for their 
powder ; now, however, they have begun to sup- 
ply themselves. The first powder mill in the 
Suite has been erected near Sacramento. 


The first piece of artillery was invented by a 
German, soon after the invention of gunpowder, 
and artillery was first used by the Moors, at Al- 
gesiras, in Spain, in the great siege of 1341. 

During the last term of the Maine Wesleyan 
Semmary, there were between 40 and 50 con- 
verted, reclaimed or sanctitied, connected with 
the seminary. 

A sweet potato has been raised in Bottetourt 
County, Va., this season, which is said to meas- 
ure five feet eight inches long, and nine inches in 
diameter, 

The Matagorda (Texas) Chronicle says, that 
the sugar planters in that region are turning out 
a tine article of sugar, with the promise of an 
abundant crop. 

At Cincinnati, recently, James L. Scroyer ob- 
tained $5000 damages for injuries sustained by 
the upsetting of a stage coach in charge of a 
drunken driver, 

On a sailor’s grave-stone in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, are the following words to be seen: 
‘* Nobly he did his duty below, and now he has 
gone aloft.” 

A gentleman of Wheeling purchased two lots 
in Muscatine, two or three years since, for which 
he paid $200, and recently sold them for $10,000. 

An inveterate smoker gives it as his opinion 
that the tree which most bles the i 
of a smoked cigar is—the white ash. 

The New York Commercial is in favor of a 
national celebration of Washington's birthday. 
A good idea, 

Hon. Joseph Smith, of Warren, R. I, has be- 
queathed $5000 for the benetit of the west dis- 
trict school of that place. 

There are about 500 “professional” begg 
in Boston, Of this number, 70 per cent. are 
females. 

The expenses of the last Mexican revolution 
are said to have amounted to $1,800,000. 











— | Marriages. “ 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Jesse 8. Perkins to 
Mins Eliza M. Pote. 
By Kev. Mr. Sainner, Mr. Guy C. Underwood to Miss 
Elmora P. tH. Cornel! 

By Kev. Mr. Barlingham, Mr. Frederick 8. Sears to 
Mies Mary E. Adama. 

By Kev. Mr. Bell, Mr. Moses Sargent, of Charlestown, 
to Miss Robena W., daughter of the officiating clergy man 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Edward K. Hamilton to Miss 
Mary Batler. 

By Kev, Mr. Miver, Mr. Il. Willard Fales, & Taunton, 
to Miss Urpha C. Perley. 

At East Boston, by Key. Mr. Clark, Mr. George K. 
James w Miss Eveiine ©. King 

At Somerviile, by Kev. Mr. Spalding, Mr James Crow, 
of Cav: bridge, to Miss Kuth Curtis 

At West Cambridge by Rev. Mr. Mall, Mr James Jelly 
to Miss BE. A. Cunningham 

at Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr James Pirret 
to Miss Sophia M. Tileston 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr Thayer, Mr. George Wileon to 
Miss Napey Perkins Low 

At ipswich, by Kew. Mr. Fite, Capt. J. W. Wileomb to 
Miss Margarette 5. Biake 

At Newbury port, by Kev. Dr Dimmick, Mr. Benjamin 
P. Henderson to Miss Mary Ano B. Taow . 

At Bradford, by Kev. Me MeCollom, Wiliam Cogswell, 
M. D.. to Mise Fannie Kimball. 

At Ware, by Kev. Mr. Channing, Mr. Levi W. Holt to 
Miss Susan ©. Koss 

At Taunton. by Kev. Mr. Brigham, Mr. Abner W. Hay- 
den to Mise Catherine W. Wilbur, both of Bridgewater 





Deaths. | 


In this city, Mra. Ellen Brackett 68; Mre. Caroline F 
Morris, 44; Edward L. iiliame, 17 

At Dorchester, Mr. Lewis G. Hersey, 57 

At Lyon, Mre. Eether 8. MeQue*ton 18; Widow Lucy 
& Newhall, #1; Mr. Duvid Tarbox, (4; Widow Mary 
Waitt by . 

At Medford. Miss Elizabeth Brooks, 5A 

At Balew. Widew Barak Duract, 

At Keverly, Mrs. Hannah Little, 4 

At Taunton Mr Caleb M Lincotn. 4 

At Rochester, Mr. J. Tneodore Kasweii, 22 

At North Dana, Mr Jobo © Short, 21 

At Souttrboro , Mre. Patience © . wife of My. Benjamin 
Coombs, of New Bedford. 7° 

At Northampton, Mr Edmund Sears, 8 

At Wiitam-barg. Mr Stephen Hopkins % 

At West Berustatlc, Mr. Jonatoan Meiggs, 35; Mr 
Otis B. Crocker, FH 

at Kast Deanls, Mre Beteey (.. wife of Mr Ase Shiv 
erick. Jr 3B 

At Sippican, Mr Stephen H Hammond 2 

At Nantaenet, Capt George Clark. % 

At Soutneikk, Mr Andrus Meacham. ¥ 

At Providence, HR. 1. Mr. Hompnrey P Jewett, % 

At Dunterton, NS H., Mire. Marthe Aun, wile of Adame 
Roberts, 44 

At Pittston, Me , Widow Hannah Winslow, #1 

At Portian?, Me, Mra. Sarah Kiizateth, wite of Thomas 
F Koberts @ 





- 


At Bew Tork, Lagrence William Greene, Evq . %. 
At Lanna, Ill, Dr. Stephen W. Wildams formerty of 
Leerfie:d Mase 


At Soriter leinod. Mre Mary Gardicer, »i@ of Prot 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DEATH. 


San 
BY JOHN K. THOMAS. 
ene 


How calm is death! The ocean’s tranquil breast 
In sleep reposing at the twilight hour, 

When not one rippling wavelet mars its rest, 
Nor tempests dim its glassy, magic power; 

The moonlit midnight, with its solemn air 
Unruffied by a single zephyr breeze, 

To fan the autumn’s withering foliage bare, 
Even silent death is still more calm than these. 


How sweet is death! an angel's whispering lays, 
Breathed fondly in a tender infant's ear, 

To hide the sorrow of its future days, 
Or veil the reason why we journey here— 

The cheering ray of hope that pardon brings, 
To wipe the anxious, forlorn prisoner's eye, 
And place him safe beneath fair freedom’s wings, 

Is not more sweet than Christian death to die. 


How blest is death! Beyond the gloomy grave— 
Whose dark, sepulchral barrier intervenes 
To hide from mortal eyes the founts that lave 
From rocks of gold, illumined with the beams 
Of glorious light that from Jehovah shines— 
We rise again, with vile corruption gone, 
And live anew in those fair, heavenly climes, 
A life of bliss—which virtuous death has won. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ROMANCE OF THE NOTCH, 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 





Arrer visiting all the watering places of note, 
and becoming alike disgusted with each (New- 
port was tedious, Cape May was monotonous, 
and Saratoga, with all its perplexing incongrui- 
ties, was just a trifle too artificial and calculat- 
ing for a poetical temperament), Diedenbache 
formed the romantic determination of taking a 
“trip” to the White Hills, where he might have 
a quiet opportunity of enjoying Nature, unmo- 
lested, not omitting the “Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,” that guardian genius of the solitude, to 
whom he would pay his devoirs immediately on 
arriving. 

He started in company with a friend, who was 
to serve him both as compass and chart during 
his wanderings ; he having first drawn breath 
just at the eastern extremity of the Notch, and 
the old stone face, as it had stood there for so 
many ages, frowning down upon the pass; or 
perchance the solitary traveller, who looks up 
curiously into those immovable features, where 
the storm-cloud often gathers, and not unfre- 
quently the forked lightning is seen to play 
around his shaggy and contracted brows, was 
numbered among the very earliest of his early 
recollections. 

On arriving at the quiet farm-house, which 
smelt strongly of clover, sage—and here I can- 
not help-introducing that pertinent query of 
Pope’s: ‘Why dies the man whose garden 
sage affords ?”—and of deliciously immatured 
cheese curd, Diedenbache found himself, through 
the mediation of his friend, undergoing a very 
spirited introduction to three blooming, grown- 
up sisters of the latter, ranging from sixteen to 
nineteen, who forcibly reminded him by their. 
blushing cheeks, of so many luscious peaches, 
growing on the same bough, and ripening all 
together. 

Diedenbache was in raptures—nay, if we may 
so speak, he was from the first moment he set 
eyes on them, completely intoxicated with their ' 
overpowering loveliness. He conjured up all | 
the bright visions of beauty that still lingered, 
unwilling to depart, among the twilight cloisters 
of memory, or rose up with wreathed smiles in 
the silent vestibule of his heart, challenging the 
world to equal them (till now unequalled) with ; 
pallid brows and compressed lips, they owned | 
themselves at fault in the presence of those 
mountain nymphs, and at last withdrew them- 
selves into the deeper shadow, whence many 
others had preceded them. 

That evening, while Diedenbache amused 
himself in playing whist with the three sisters at 
asmall table, he could not resist the temptation 
of likening himself to some eastern prince in 
the midst of his seraglio. He had studied “ the 
female face divine,” both at Newport and Sara- 
toga, and the fashionable bazaars in town, but 
never was he so completely enthralled. He was 
in the midst of nature, uncontaminated by art; 
not a shadow of conventionalism had ever crept 
into that quiet household. Every look, every 
movement of their little bodies were equally un- 
studied. He fancied they needed no glittering » 
mask ; the face was an index of their thoughts ; 
and he saw no deformities to be covered up. 

And yet Diedenbach, like every one else, had 
his preference. He preferred Sophia, the eldest 
of the sisters. He thought her even more lovely 
than the rest, and decidedly more queenly in her 
step and gestures; but to his great disappoint- 
ment, he very soon discovered that she was the 
object of another’s regards. He thought of 
Werter and Charlotte, and, although he imag- 
ined his own situation as very similar to the 
former, he could not but admit that he had al- 
ways entertained a natural horror of suicide, 
and could not think of sacrificing himself in any 
such tragical way, after having passed safely 
through so many serious trials in the courts of 





~—. ; 

iedenbache had always prided himself on 
his good looks, both at Newport and other fa- 
mous places ; but now in this mountainous out- 
of-the-way district, he could not help viewing 





himself with a still greater degree of compla- 
cency, and with that vanity which is inherent in 
the composition of dashing young men of lei- 
sure, who are possessed of an anaconda-like ap- 
petite in the pursuit of fashionable follies and 
dissipations, which they are pleased to denominate 
“pleasure ”’—only that they feed oftener,—he 
could not help flattering himself that a person so 
“killingly”” irresistible as he was, with such a 
princely carriage, and a voice so deeply sonorous 
(he had studied Murdock often in his magnifi- 
cent personations of Charles von Moor, and fan- 
cied he could imitate his walk, tone, and gesture 
with remarkable exactness), conld overturn with 
a single glance of his speaking eye all the clod- 
ish hopes and prospects of a simple country 
bumpkin, however richly, in absence of higher 








qualities, he might have been endowed by 
fortune. 

Diedenb ible, before retiring to 
rest that night, that, in spite of any former con- 
tracts or betrothals between herself and her 
boorish lover, that his image (Diedenbache’s) 
had left a most decided, unerasable impression 
on Sophia’s heart, if, fortunately, the younger, 
and remaining two, had escaped his fascina- 
tions unscathed, which he doubted. 

The next morning Diedenbache enjoyed an 
animated romp in the orchard with the girls, 
and later a romantic ramble with Sophia through 
an adjoining clover field. On returning to the 
house the young lady was horror struck by the 
bodily appearance of Mr. Peleg Brown, her 
affianced husband, a gigantic, mastiff-headed fel- 
low, in loose homespun, with long, yellow locks 
dangling about his shoulders. Diedenbache 
drew his white beaver jauntily on one side, and 
with a devil-me-care air, strolled leisurely for- 
ward in the direction of Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown bristled up like an overgrown 
hedgehog, and glancing ferociously down on the 
delinquents, gave vent to his pent-up emotions 
in a prolonged grunt. Sophia endeavored to 
pacify him, but Mr. Peleg Brown was not the 
man to be so easily pacified. 

“He had seen the world, he had, and wasn’t 
to be hoodwinked in any such way. He knew 
what human natur’ was, he did, and ’twan’t no 
use talkin’ soft !”” 

Sophia expostulated; Diedenbache was her 
brother’s friend, a great traveller aad scholar, a 
searcher after the curious in nature and art, and 
consequently too elevated in his ideas of perfec- 
tion (that is female perfection), to be considered 
at all dangerous. 

But Mr. Brown was inexorable! He snuffed 
the air like a war-horse, and favoring them with 
a repetition of the delectable grunt, cleared the 
intervening space with a bound, and the next 
moment was fur away in the clover field, crush- 
ing under his huge feet, at every step, whole 
legions of blossoms. 

“Pleg is a strange fellow,” said Sophia’s 
brother. ‘‘ He was always an odd fish; one of 
the ‘unaccountables,’ so to speak; but he is 
rich.” 

Diedenbache drew a long breath, and mopped 
his forehead with a gay bandanna. 

“A perfect bear! a human rhinoceros! For 
heaven sake, who ever saw such a specimen ?” 
cried Diedenbache, rolling up his eyes in aston- 
ishment. “It would be a blessing to the world 
to acquaint Barnum of his whereabouts. He 
wouldn’t be over three minutes in electrifying 
Gotham and the principal cities of the Union 
with an elaborate account of the most wonder- 
ful, the most remarkable zoological curiosity 
ever discovered ; arara avis,more marvellous, in- 
deed, than Joice Heath, the woolly horse, buffa- 
loes, sea serpents, miniature Niagaras, pollywogs, 
and prize baby shows; not excepting the pom- 
pous little ‘general,’ himself, who has always 
exhibited, like the fore mentioned nendescript, 
a decided preference for pretty women!” 

Here Diedenbache glanced wickedly at So- 
phia, who laughed at first, and then blushed 
when she perceived the allusion. The brother 
and sisters ruled that Peleg should henceforth be 
known only as Sophia’s Bear, and so after much 
merriment at the expense of the absent bruin, 
they retired into the kitchen, and sat down to a 
plentiful luncheon of sweet apples and milk. 

The night before they had planned for the af- 
ternoon’s amusement an excursion to the other 
side of the Notch, where resided several cousins 
of the family, and one or two uncles and aunts. 
Accordingly, after dinner, Diedenbache, in com- 
pany with his friend, and the three sisters, the 
girls occupying the hind seat of the wagon, and 
himself and friend the front, started on their 
expedition through that world-renowned pass, 
rendered famous long ago by the great stone 
face, over whose rugged brow the gray-shod 
centuries have left no trail, though the crisp 
moss may have grown thicker, within the mem- 
ory of men, aroynd its massive temples. It 
was one of those lovely afternoons in autumn 
(early autumn, I should have said), when all na- 
ture is bursting into mellow ripeness, and peach, 
and apricot, and golden pippin, turn up their 
round cheeks to the sun, or, peradventure, 
shrink blushingly behind the sheltering leaves, 
that the little party sallied forth, drawn by a 
staid old mare, named “Debby,” which had 
gladdened her master’s eyes with many a prom- 
ising filly, that ultimately became a great tray- 
eller. 

Their road lay directly past the residence of 
Mr. Brown, and when they came in sight of the 
house they discovered the bear seated grimly on 
the wall of the roadside. He turned up his dis- 
consolate eyes when they came opposite his lair, 
and gave expression to a low growl of discon- 
tent. Sophia bestowed on him a friendly nod 
of recognition, but bruin only displayed his 
huge masticators, and contracted his shaggy 
brows till they exhibited a most ferocious aspect. 

Old Mrs. Brown, a masculine-looking old 
lady, attired in a linsey-woolsey gown, with a 
blue handkerchief around her neck, crossed 
neatly in front and pinned, a checked apron, 
iron-bowed spectacles and antiquated mob cap, 
stood erect in the door-way, and sufficiently 
formidable in her size and general appearance 
to have served every purpose of a giantess. 

As the little party moved past, she shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and peering down curi- 
ously into the road, gave vent, through an amus- 
ing combination of base and treble, to the fol- 
lowing quaint observations and queries : 

“Lor sakes, Pleg, if there aint Moll, and 
Meg, and Tim, and your Sophia; an’ ’struc’s 
I’m alive, there’s that white livered chap what 
you jest tell’d on, on the furder side, with a 
basket atween his legs. Lor sakes, now, what 
is that he’s holdin’ up to his eye?” [Dieden- 
bache had just taken the liberty to quiz the old 
lady through his eyeglass] ‘If he is larned, 
then, he’s a mean, sassy pup !—TI don’t care who 
says it—to stare in sich an onchristian, impur- 
tent, disrespectful sort o’ way at an old buddy 
like me!” 

Bruin, from his perch, uttered a low, muttered 
growl of impatience. 





he was 
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“Lor sakes, Pleg, where you s’pose they’re 
| gwuin for to go?” cried the old lady, in a dis- 
appointed tone, as the party drove safely past. 
“Jr's all your fault, now, that they aint a gwuin 
to stop!’” 

The bear turned his gloomy eyes full on his 
dam, exhibited two rows of massive ivory, and 
gave utterance to a sharp, querulous snarl, 
which betokened that he had suffered nearly to 
the extent of brute endurance, and that bearish 
self-government must necessarily soon desert 
him. 

After a couple of miles, the little party en- 
tered the pass, and Diedenbache was surprised 
at the sudden change of temperature which per- 
vaded it. He saw before him a deep chasm, 
which extended quite through the mountain, on 
a level with its base, and faced on either side 
with stupendous ledges of solid granite, tower- 
ing one above the other, till they seemed to 
prop up the very heavens, shutting out the sun, 
moon, and stars, and favoring them through the 
noonday heat with a delicious, uninterrupted 
twilight. But to Diedenbache, the old stone 
face seemed to loom up like some vasty giant 
of a mythical era, the most wonderful of all 
created things. He compared him to Prome- 
theus lashed to the icy cliffs of Caucasus, with 
the exception that the old man had remained 
longer in statu quo, and had consequently be- 
come petrified to stone. He gazed up at the 
unseemly wrinkles on his brow, and wondered 
what mighty thoughts might have agitated him 
previous to his transmutation. Had he ceased 
to think? Had he become void of sight and 
barren of fruition at that early period when the 
wild Norsemen first ventured to our shores? If 
so, he had never known of the existence of such 
a race as the pale-faces. Perchance his acquaint- 
ance extended no farther than the red man, 
draped in the skins of animals, and sending up 
the dismal war-whoop, to be prolonged by the 
mountain echoes. Had the bald eagle ever 
perched upon his stupendous nose? [Here 
Diedenbache saw, or fancied he saw, the old 
man’s head nod twice in the affirmative; it 
might have been his imagination, or possibly a 
species of dizziness produced by looking up.] 
He wondered how much air, if he were animat- 
ed, his vast langs would be capable of consum- 
ing? [Just then, he heard a gust of wind sigh- 
ing overhead, and he almost fancied it was a 
puff of ihe old man’s nostrils. ] 

At length the gorge was passed, and they 
came out among pleasant farms, and soon drew 
up to a pea-green house, with two spacious elms 
in front, a cluster of lilacs, and a goodly quan- 
tity of columbine creeping over the ample 
porch. At the door they were met by a troop 
of romping cousins, who dragged them into the 
presence of their aunt and grandmother—a ven- 
erable and benevolent looking old lady, with 
silver-bowed spectacles and frilled cap-border. 
Debby was quictly taken ont of the fills, and 
led into the best stall to receive her complimen- 
tary peck of outs (double the usual quantity be- 
ing given her in consideration of her age and 
the decayed state of her grinder), and presently 
left by herself to do ul! the honors of so sump- 
tuous a feast. 

The general bustle and hilarity which now 
ensned, the rompings back and forth, and the 
pleasant confusion of a dozen happy voices, all 
blended together, gave Diedenbache a most ex- 
cellent opportunity of rendering himself agree- 
able to Sophia; and by turning his whole atten- 
tion that way, he soon had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his talents were at least fully ap- 
preciated by that young lady ; he flattered him- 
self that he stood deservedly popular with all 
the rest; but he was positively sure of Sophia. 
He knew that his image, surrounded by the 
purest lustres of regard, lay softly ensconced in 
her heart. He compared it to some precious 
ruby, or diamond, richly imbedded in mother-of- 
pearl, and evermore to be regarded as the 
choicest of Cupid’s impressions. 

Diedenbache amused himself by talking large- 
ly of the beauties of nature, poetry, sculpture, 
religion, and railroad stocks, not omitting to 
mention the anticipated value of certain shares 
which he held in a certain coal mine, which had 
sunk more capital for the stock-holders than the 
most sanguine of their number had ever dream- 
ed of sinking shafts. Sophia was enthusiastic 
in her veneration of religion, nature, poetry and 
sculpture, bat the fluctuations of stocks she was 
not so familiar with ; indeed, she knew but little 
of such things. 

Diedenbache admitted that stocks were indeed 
of secondary importance when compared to na- 
ture. Poets had never been prevented from 
scaling Parnassus’s heights by the weight of any 
such earthly inconvenience, andwhy should he ? 
Poets were the purest and most elevated of 
mortals; the prophets and interpreters of na- 
ture. They possessed but few of the grosser 
propensities of the plodding herd; their fingers 
were rarely, if ever, contaminated by the touch 
of gold. The poet, or the lover of natare, 
would behold the Old Man of the Mountain, for 
instance, with a feeling of sublime awe, while 
the grosser-minded mortal would only calculate 
how many granite palaces, or stupendous ware- 
houses of trade, could be dug from his huge 
ribs, and how much it would cost for the trans- 
portation of the same. 

Sophia hinted that there was something about 
the old man too formidable for her taste. It 
always seemed as though he was pfeparing to 
leap into the pass, and demolish everything be- 
fore him. She preferred the fountain and cas- 
cade; the scenery was less grand, but more 
varied and beautiful. 

Diedenbache was overwhelmed with the force 
of her description, and readily admitted that 
such a sight would be worth a day’s pilgrimage 
to witness; and Sophia, who well knew that he 
might be gratified by half an hour’s brisk walk- 
ing, could do no less than offer herself as a guide 
to this interesting feature of the picturesque. 
Accordingly, with the addition of Tottie Meg, a 
juvenile miss of ten years, the little party sallied 
off across the fields, in the direction of the 
“gorge,” and soon after entered one of those 
dark, wild ravines which force themselves deep 
into the sanctuary of the hills. 





| As they advanced the scenery ergrander, 
| and more terrifically picturesque as igrrowed 

or expanded before the eye. Huge mp, heap 
| ed one above the other, or hanging shelving 
formations, as though they had bk soberly 

preparing for centuries to slide dovnto the 
| ravine. Trees springing out of the @res and 
clefts, like huge belted giants, ready devour 
the unlucky pigmies who possessege haridi- 
hoo? to venture within the solenJimits of 
their jurisdiction. Arches, and colowes, and 
table-rocks of enormous dimensiongrown up 
and resting on their summits, winow and 
then a single column of spiral for shooting 
far above the rest, and not unfreqily a rock 
of many tons weight neatly pois on their | 
dizzy points. 


Indeed, the scene they :tp- 
proached the fountain, became deoped into 


the wildest and most startling iralarity, as | 
though nature, in some terrific te of gran- 
deur had become suddenly deliverof sublime | 
distortion. Amid all this, a deep, 4 fountain, | 
* apparently scooped from the soli@ck, threw 
up its crystalline shower, and thenmnt leaping 
from rock to rock with splurge, anurgle, and 
tinkling sound, and was presentlost to view 
in some hollow cavern of the earth 

Forty feet above the surface ofie fountain, 
rested an enormous table-rock, tupying an 
area of several yards, and cover with thick 
green moss and dwarf firs. Dimbache and 
Sophia, with each a chubby hd of Tottie 
Meg’s clasped in their own, stoochoughtfully 
silent in the midst of this wild s@ of natare, 
each with thoughts too big for utunce. Even 
Tottie Meg, usually so full ofplic, seemed 
to be suddenly impressed byhe majestic 
beauty and grandeur of the scenéor her little 
breast heaved, and her’ blue eyes lated with a 
species of thoughtful wonder, notmmixed with 
awe. 

Diedenbache, in the meantimaad indulged 
some poetical reveries, and wasist preparing 
to dislodge some highly accomplied metaphor, 
which the hour and scene hadsiven rise to, 
when they were all three sudden electrified by 
a sound overhead, resembling e sharp growl 
of some strange animal, and on oking up they 
beheld Mr. Peleg Brown, the bg, seated on a 
loose, overhanging rock, with is sturdy legs 
dangling down the side of precipice, as 
though he was preparing tosring upon his 
prey. 

Sophia gave a short excladion of surprise, 
and then motioned bruin tedescend; but the 
bear only responded with a plignant grin, that 
ended in a chuckle of mingfl rage and malice. 
Presently he arose, shook hibrawny sides, and 
broke off through the upp ravine with the 
force and speed of a buffy. This scene, so 
quaintly ridiculous, changedcthe whole tenor of 
their thoughts, and the littloarty retraced their 
steps to the gorge in silence 

On arriving at the housethey found supper 
awaiting them, and Debb; who had already 
been harnessed, was quietlcropping the grass 
by the fence. After supperand the usual com- 
pliment of farewells, the lile party started on 
their way home. An houg sharp driving dis- 
tanced the pass, and browht them to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Peleg Bro, but nowhere was 
the bear to be seen. Mz Brown, it is true, 
was standing in the doomay, in exactly the 
same attitude as we first dscribed her, with the 
exception that there wasnow no necessity for 
shadiug her eyes—the su having just wheeled 
down behind the hills—taatisfy the longings of 
an inquiring mind. Sheooked even more like 
an Amazon, now that themisty shadows of twi- 
light had crept in abou her, presenting only 
her massive front, which nelted juto vagueness, 
and passed off in wavy ad indistinct outlines. 

When the little party rached home, the girls 
had their allotted tasks t¢ fulfil which consisted 
in feeding the pigs, milkng th cows, and turn- 
ing Debby out to pasmre. Che pasture lay 
about a quarter of a mie fron the house, and 
the path conducting to i) ran trough an exten- 
sive grove of sugar marles, wich crowned the 
summit of an intervening hill ;and Sophia, be- 
ing the eldest and most daringof the girls, was 
selected to chaperone old Debts a-field. 

Diedenbache proffered himsd as an escort on 
the occasion, and proposed attghing a pillion to 
old Debby that Sophia migk ride, while he 
should walk by her side after ae fashion of Ar- 
cadian peasants. When theyentered the little 
bridle-path, the shrubbery beame so dense on 
either hand that Diedenhache ras often obliged 
to stoop, or thrust aside an itrusive bough, in 
order to preserve his host fros dislodgement, or 
premature destruction. 

Presently they emerged iro a little square, 
where the brushwood and bnaes grew less thick, 
and where a rude bench, egered with » leafy 
arbor of green boughs, confied to the trunks of 
four or five large maples, vhich grew side by 
side, in a partially formed cicle—not unlike the 
convex surface of a half mon, and seemingly 
in the happiest friendship it the world, if such 
transcendental notions may x tolerated—offered 
a most inviting picture of eclusion to the ro- 





exercise. 


| feet. The 


through the tree-tops, tipping with silver the 


Sophia to be seated a while, as the pillion was 
an awkward thing to carry, and his arm, though 
by no means deficient in muscular power, was 
nevertheless grown somewha: disabled by the 
Accordingly, after some timid show 
of hesitation on the part of Sophia, they at 
length seated themselves in the arbor, and Die- 
denbache threw the pillion on the grass at his 
moonlight was 


Streaming down 


crimson leaves of the maple, and lighting up 
the open space in front with a ghost-like indis- 
tinctness. The hour was auspicious, and the 
situation was certainly one of romantic interest, 


and the moment they were fairly seated, Dieden- 


bache felt a sensation creeping over him more 
overpowering than anything which had yet been 
recorded in the history of Platonic attachments, 

Diedenbache glanced tenderly at Sophia, and 
broke the silence by an appropriate allusion to 
night. He spoke at some length of the loveli- 
ness of the hour and scene, and hinted that he 
firmly believed that love was the ruling principle 
of the world—the all-absorbiog, all-directing 
force! 

“T look up,” said he, “and behold myriads 

of stars peering down from those far-off regions 
of space, and throwing us their unbought wealth 
of twinkling light. The sun, when he brushes 
aside the mists of morning, or rises in the full 
strength of his meridian splendor, looks down 
on mother earth, and we recognize in his smile 
the light of her existence. The moon is nearer, 
and is content to watch over her for the night, 
with the sober affection of a sister. Yes,” cried 
Diedenbache, soaring into the ecstacy of entha- 
siasm, “everything in our little world and out 
of it, is governed by the same unalterable laws 
of sympathy and love. It is all love! The 
world is filled with it to overflowing. It is in 
me; it is in you; it is everywhere ; pervading 
everything. 
“Yes, it is here!” cried Diedenbache, tapping 
his forehead with poetic frenzy; and then re- 
collecting himself, and that the divine sensation, 
instead of the head, is supposed to originate in 
the heart (a slight mistake, which has often hap- 
pened in matrimonial alliances), he clapt his re- 
maining hand against that part of his elegant 
person, where the susceptible organ is said to be 
located, and sighed ina most farnace-like and 
persuasive manner. 

Sophia, who had become wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement by this extravagant 
dash of bombast, sighed too; which was no 
sooner observed by Diedenbache, than he fell on 
his knees before her in the most perfect and love- 
like attitude, and seizing her hand in a frenzy 
of rapture, devoured it almost instantly with 
kisses. At first she attempted to withdraw it, 
but observing, with that intuitive perception 
granted only to the fair, the suicidal expression 
which stalked into his hitherto radiant counte- 
nance, her self-sacrificing, womanly consideration 
prevailed (that is, that of preserving a fellow 
creature from any rash attempts at his own life), 
and she suffered it to remain ; the Jittle thrilling, 
delicate prisoner, which so often acts as a media- 
tor between Cupid and the heart, throwing open 
the doors of the citadel at some unguarded mo- 
ment, and brushing the mild-eyed monitor, con- 
science, quite aside. 

O, how the little hand trembled and thrilled 
to his!| Peleg Brown had never talked to her in 
this poetical, mad-cap, transcendental style. He 
had only talked to her in an earnest, homely, 
practical sort-of-way of getting married, and set- 
ting up house-keeping. 

“Dear, dearest Sophia!” cried Diedenbache, 
with increasing raptures, “this is a bliss which 
angels might well envy! Compared with it, 
stocks, princely revenues, and every species of 
earthly fame must shrink into utter insignificance. 
It is the life-long revelation of the soul bursting 
through the icy incrustation which surrounds it! 
It sweeps down upon the heart like an avalanche 
of ’wildering sweets, and we find ourselves feebly 
struggling against the tides of ‘this mighty sea 
of love.’ Never, dearest Sophia, never, in my 
wildest imaginings, did J ever expect to enjoy a 
moment of such holy, uninterrupted love—” 

Here he was rather unceremoniously cut short 
in the middle of what he intended to say, by a 
sound somewhat resembling the snort of a wild 


horse, when suddenly surprised by danger, caus- 
ing the prostrate lover to bound to his feet, as 
though no such thing as the “tender passion” 
had ever agitated him. 

The next moment a heavy step was heard on 
the outside of the arbor, and the massive form 
of Mr. Peleg Brown was next seen to tower up 
before him like some threatening genius of evil. 
Dieden- 
bache threw himself on the defensive, and await- 
It seemed at first as 
though the creature had seriously meditated an 


Sophia gave a short shrick of alarm. 
ed the onset of the bear. 


attack upon them, but from some unexplained 
cause had suddenly been indaced to change his 
mind. 

“* What's the fuss ?” he at length demanded, 
in a hoarse whisper; and folding his brawny 
arms across his breast, he contemplated, for a 














mantic imagination of Diednbache. 

At length, without meetag with any decided 
adventure farther (excepf that Diedenbache 
caught his foot under the partially dislodged 
root of an aspiring maple,and landed directly 
across the path of Debby, rho had the presence 
of mind to stand stock-stll till he was safely 
delivered from harm’s way, they at last reached 
the field where the staid Debby was accustomed 
to be tethered in her yomger days, when she 


her evil ways. 
On reaching the fence, Diedenhache let down 


her adrift without any further regard to her phy 
sical wants. After replacing the bars, and com- 
they started on their way home, Diedenbache 
being entrusted with the pillion, while Sophia 
earried the bridle. : 





was far more mischievous than now, and before | 
sober age had bronght thst degree of reflection 
which was necessary to ensure repentance of | 


the bars, assisted Sophiato alight, and remov- | 
ing the pillion and bridle from Debby, turned | 


plimenting Sophia on her shill in horsemanship, | 


When they reached the arbor, Diedenbache 
was necessarily somewhat exhansted, and hegeed 





Had he been 
clothed in the proper costume, he would have 


moment the subject of his wrath 
| looked the genius of tragedy. “Are youdnm)?” 
he at length cried, stamping his huge boot heel 
quite through the green sward, and working it 
as though he had his victim there, and was 
slowly grinding the life out of him. 
cried Dieden- 
“J wouldn't 
be guilty of bestowing my patronage on 50 


“Tam dumb to such as you!” 


| bache, tossing hjs head de fiantly. 


gross a madman for the world!” 

The bear responded with a low growl of con- 
tempt, and then turning to Sophia, who had 
| already abandoned her seat in the arbor, and 


was standing trembling!ly io the path, where the 
moonlight, fooding her, gare to! 


almost an ethereal look, said 


r pallid face 

F; y wife: can you deny 
“You agreed to be my wife; can yo 3 
. , . 

it? And arn't you in the sight of Heaven the 


same as if you was’ If this new chap you've 





ot dares contradict me, and say you ent, ) ia 
kill hien before your eyes, and then kill mye 
There was a resolute straight-forwardness in 
Mr. Brown's despair, which caused Diedenhache, 
mn spite of his forced bravado, to feel w little 
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sheky in the region of the knees, while contem- 


plating, as was quite natural, his present inse- 


curity, with an itching inclination to be out of 


the bear’s way as speedily as possible; a species 

of cowardice which you would have readily 

overlooked in him, had you seen Mr. Peleg 

Brown at that moment. 

Sophia was frightened by his sanguinary look, 
and insisted on going immediately home; and 
actually started on alone, so great was her agita- 
tion and fright. 
charmed with this discretionary movement (feel- 
ing that it might be the only means of insuring 
his own safety), caught up the pillion, partly as 
a shield, and partly as a weapon of defence, 
should the urgency of the case demand it, and 
started in hot pursuit after the fair fugitive, leav- 
ing the valorous Mr. Brown undisputed master 
of the field, though by no means so of the young | 
lady’s affections. 

The remainder of the evening, on reaching 
home, was employed by Diedenbache and his | 
friend in making preparations for a grand fish- 
ing excursion on the morrow, which was to con- 
sume the greater part of the day. 

“Did you encounter the bear anywhere on 
your travels ?” demanded Tim, looking up from 
his work, and glancing at Sophia, who was sit- 
ting very quietly near the window. “I saw 
him skulking about the clover-field just after 
you started on your quixotic expedition with 
old Debby. It was amusing to see him creep- 
ing along through the stubble field, raising his 
huge head now and then, in order to take an 
accurate survey of things, and then dropping 
back again into his former attitude of ——.” 

“Yes,” answered Diedenbache, laughing, “ we 
were gratified with a most excellent view of this 
Sir Bruin, or the bear,as you call him, just after 
parting with old Debby, on our return.” 

Here“ Piedenbache, in spite of Sophia’s ex- 
treme confusion, went on and narrated the par- 
ticulars of the meeting in the most mirth pro- 
voking style imaginable, omitting only the ar- 
hor, and the affecting love passages between 
himself and that young lady, which were known 
only to themselves, and possibly, one other per- 
son, the irascible Mr. Brown. He had barely 
finished the recital, when Sophia, who had turn- 
ed her head from the rest, in maidenly modesty, 
gave a quick start of surprise, and pointed trem- 
blingly in the direction of the window. 

Old Mr. Nightingale, who was quietly smok- 
ing his pipe in the corner, sprang to his feet and 
rushed towards the door, hotly pursued by every 
member of his little family. Nothing, however, 
was visible, worthy the creating of so much 
alarm, and old Mrs. Nightingale, who, in her 
extreme excitement, had thrown her spectacles 
from her nose up to the very margin of her eap- 
border, was now nervously replacing them that 
she might resume her labor at the precise point 
where she had left off. 

“What did you see?” cried all of them, at 
once appealing to Sophia for an explanation. 

Sophia, who stood trembling ail over from 
head to foot, assured them that she had been 
frightened by something which had suddenly 
risen up and darkened the window; she could 
not tell what it was, it disappeared so quick from 
the time she first saw it. 

“T'll bet you a peg,” growled old Mr. Night- 
ingale (this was the highest the old gentleman 
was ever known to bet), “if the truth was 
known, it was nobody after all but Peleg. He 
has acted like a precious fool ever since Mr. 
Diedenbache has been here !” 

“VIL bet you more than a peg,” cried Tim, 
“that if it was Pleg whom Sophia saw, that 
you'll find him now secreted behind the oid but- 
ton wood tree yonder. I’ve half a mind to go 
and look.” 

Just then the sound of hastily retreating steps 
was heard in a direct line with the tree, and 
when the wall was reached, they were also 
amused by a still more substantial proof of the 
existence of a nocturnal visitor, from the fact 
that some portion of it was heard to tumble 
around him with the utmost profusion and 
prodigality. 

The next morning, even before the sun had 
brushed the dew from the earth, Diedenbache and 
his friend started on their trouting expedition. 
The stream which they proposed following, 
fiowed through a dark wooded valley at some 
distance from the house, having its rise among 
the hills, and winding for miles away among 
beautiful ravines, sometimes skirted by stately 
and magnificent trees, such as our hero had 
never before seen, but oftener with dwarf bushes 
whick grew so densely thick as to afford them 
much labor in forcing a passage through to its 
margin. A little before noon, having had but 
indtfferent success, they arrived at an abrupt 
fork in the stream, where it became nicely di- 
vided at the foot of a little promontory, a por- 
tion of it passing around the base of the hill on 
either side, and so bearing tunefully away, for a 
distuace of two miles, before the burthen of its 
song became again united. 

At this particular point it was arranged that 
the anglers should separate, each taking a 
stream, and so fish round tke entire promontory. 
After parting company with his friend, Dieden- 
bache kept on for some distance through belts 
of woodland, with here and there an open space, 
where the warm sun was at liberty to pour in 
his golden radiance for a few hours each day, 
when he was startled in the very midst of one 
of those dreamy air-castle freseoings, the illu 
sive mirages of our ill-regulated fancy, in which 
Sophia was made to figure in a very conspicu- 
ous manner, by the sound of approaching steps, 


Diedenbache, who was greatly 


of chap aghat, I aint, as you'll soon find to yer 
cost, unle@you’re the strongest, which I don’t 
think yer §!” 

Here MjBrown gave a most wicked and dia- 
bolical ch&le. 
love fine cge, and everything that’s in ’em, no 
they aint pth a cent to their backs or not; 
that pt es no odds, not a bit! Gals are 
fools, that} what they be, an’ they may think 
what theyke on’t—I don’t care! I say they 
can’t tell th difference ’twixt that that’s gener- 
wine an’ tk that aint, an’ I'll stick ter that 
ied 
pup, it’s mown idee a thing that you never’ll 
| have, I cattell yer, an’ I shall stand to’t, an’ 
| hug to’t, lij a bear!” 
| Here thgear forced an entrance through the 
brash-woodand now stood face to face with 
his adversa#, In his hand he carried an ugly- 

looking coyide of most formidable length and 
toughness. Diedenbache felt an icy shudder 
creeping ojr him, and his heart made such 
great and jpid thumps against his side, that 
every mom(t it seemed ready to leap out of 
him «id g splurge into the stream to cool 
itself. 

i pet y Mr. Brown, drawing an ancient 
and venerde looking “ bull’s-eye”’ from his 
pocket (by @ way, an heir-loom in that gentle- 
man’s famik it having descended to his father 
from his graifather, and so on), “I’ve got jast 
one thing t@ay to yer, an’ that’s flat!” [Here 
he observedDiedenbache looking suspiciously 
at the raw te] “This aint no walkin’ stick, 
this aint, n@ I can tell yer! This is the ra’al 
stuff, now, ts is, an’ will fetch the skin every 
time, I'll watant ye.” added Mr. Brown, doub- 
ling it up ithis hand, and letting it flap back 
again, ‘“ I’m just gwine to give ye yer 
choice, and 4 three minutes to cry-baby in, as 
I know yerfill; an’ that is, yer must either 
have them sire close cut clean off on ye, and 
every inch ¢hide inter the bargain—an’ I’m 
woth enough pay the bill if I don’t quite kill 
yer—or else fave the house of Squire Nightin- 
gale ’efore tqhorrow noon, and quit this part of 
the country ! Now take yer choice!” 

“My dearfriend,” cried Diedenbache, mak- 
ing a tremenbus effort to look unconcerned, “I 
think you aya little hasty, I do; now, don’t 
you, yoursel 

The bear pve a surly growl, and kept his 
eyes fixed st@dily on the watch. 

“T don’t tink there is any need of me, or 
any one else,tanding in vour light, if you only 
just stop whre you are, like a reasonable be- 
ing,” (he cate very near saying beer, through 
mistake), ‘ad consider. If you do you will 
see—” 

“ That’s jut what I mean. 
in my way. )ne minute!” 

“Your prgosition,” cried our hero, tremu- 
lously, “ placs me, if I may so speak, in a rath- 
er delicate suation in respect to my engage- 
ments with th son of this same family to which 
you have allued. There is no need, I think, of 
all this ‘ran and fustian.’ IL think we may 
safely compropise the matter, and you will soon 
find—” 

“Two mintes!” growled the’ bear with in- 
creasing impalence. “One minute more, and 
then—” An ayful nod concluded the remark. 

Diedenbach¢ seemed to feel the marrow con- 
gealing in hisbones. The perspiration oozed 
out, and stoodin great drops on his forehead. 
His knees kueked together, and he showed 
some symptom of not being able to bear up 
under so severga castigation as Mr. Brown had 
generously proaised him. 

“ Three mintes—all told !” said Mr. Brown, 
replacing his witch in his waistcoag pocket, and 
then looking st¢nly down on the romantic little 
champion of th night befure, expressed himseif 
in two words: ** Your choice!” 

“ If nothing ése wiil answer your turn,” cried 
Diedenbache, febly, “I will agree to leave be- 
fore the expiraion of the time you mentioned, 
on one considestion.” 

“ What's that” demanded Mr. Brown, loom- 
ing up before tim like some fabled ogre, and 
shutting his teeh with a stroug snap, like a jack- 
knife. 

“It is simply” answered Diedenbache, “ that 
you keep this neeting to yourself; never reveal 
it to anybody, aid especially to the Nightingale 
family.” 

“‘An’ will yot stick to’t, and not play the 
sneak when youget out of my reach, and safe‘ 
among the gals ? 

“Most certaidly; you may rely on me. I 
promise you upot my honor.” 

““Wal, then, Til do it; dang me if I don’t; 
it’s a bargain, m’ no flummux!” And with 
this poetical exprssion, Mr. Peleg Brown clear- 
ed the bushes ata whoop and a bound, leaving 
our unfortanate Yriend, Diedenbache, more ex- 
cited than hurt. 

That evening Diedenbache informed the fam- 
ily that some business of importance, which had 
not occurred to him at starting, would necessa- 
rily call him away on the following morning ; 
and accordingly the next morning he went, in 
pursuance of the call, as fast as a respectable 
sized locomotive would carry him. 

When his friend returned a fortnight after- 
wards (Diedenbacbe had intended to have stop- 
ped as long), he informed him that Sophia aud 
the bear had adjused their differences and were 
published the Sunday before, and were to be 
married, as near as he could find out, as soon as 


I don’t want ye 


cy 
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” roe I know it’s natur’ for a gal to | 


matter hojdarn’d mean they be, or whether | 


e a tick; yes, yer white livered | 








and an attempt on the part of the intruder to 
force an opening through the bushes. 

Hastily wheeling about, though at the cost of | 
a fine trout, which had just made a hasty lunge j 
at the hook as it rose temptingly above his 
reach, he beheld the huge head of Mr. Peleg | 
Brown overtopping the bushes, and glaring | 
down on him in a manner not calculated to add | 
greatly to his stock of courage. 

“ Well, now,” growled Mr. Brown, “ what do | 
you think of yourself? Come, talk uaow, for 
you've got ter, and no mistake. I don’t watch | 
a feller like you for two whole days and nights, | 
for nothin’, I can tell yer. I aint no such kind 


the term of publishment had expired. 
As to Diedenbache, the last time we conversed 


| with him, we thought he was ia a fair way to | 


recover fiom the shock of disappointment, for | 
he laughed quite heartily several times, while | 
repeating his exploits, and finally ended by ad- 
mitting, in a most spirited and maniy way, that 
Peleg Brown was a “‘ trump.” 


Victoria’s oldest daughter, the Princess Royal, 
who is in her fifteenth year, is thus described by 
Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune: “ The 
Princess Royal is a fet, chubby, and coarse spec- 
imen of a girl—a homely likeness of her mother, 
who never set up any pretensions to beauty, 
that I am aware of !” | 


| 
| 
oa, | 
| 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AWFUL CATASTROPHE 
AT SQUIRE JENKINS’S 


THE 


EY MRS SYBIL W. COLLINS. 


Nor a hundred miles from the city of Boston, 
stands a large, substantial looking country house, 
the first glimpse of which would give you a fa- 
vorable impression of its inmates; the trim 
hedges, flourishing fruit trees, and long rows of 
bright milk-pens, reflecting the sun’s dazzling 
rays, al! bespeak wealth, comfort and plenty 
This inviting looking mansion is the property 
and home of Squire Jenkins. Here he has lived 
ever since his eyes first opened upon the light, 
sixty years ago. His parents have long since 
gone to their final homes, leaving their only son, 
Gideon, to the care of Rhoda, the hired woman, 
and Lotty, the black girl. There was little ap- 
parent change at the old homestead, after their 
death ; Gideon was made justice of the peace, in 
place of his father, deceased, and Rhoda was 
promoted to the office of housekeeper, while 
Lotty continued, as she ever had been, a priv- 
ileged character, and in her own estimation, at 
least, a very important personage. 

When the squire had nearly attained the age 
of forty five, and the interesting widows, and 
still more interesting spinsters, had given him 
up as incorrigible, he unexpectedly married the 
only daughter of aneighboring squire—beautiful 
Mary Lee, and as good as she was beautiful. 
She had hardly numbered eighteen summers, 
when the squire brought her home, a childlike, 
joyous bride. The old family parlor was meta- 
morphosed into an elegant lady’s boudoir, and 
everything was done to conduce to her bappi- 
ness ; and she was very happy, in her new home. 
From morning till night, her glad voice might 
be heard, caroling some new melody, or singing 
some favorite old ballad for the squire. Though 
kind and affectionate to all, her gladdest smiles, 
and sweetest songs, were ever for him alone. 
Notwithstanding the disparity of their ages, but 
few happier people could be found than the 
squire and his “ baby wife,” as he persisted in 
calling her. 

Buta shadow was destined to fall over the 
happy household. Ere another twelve-month, 
consumption, which ever selects its victims from 
the fairest and best, set its mark on the happy 
young wife. She died in her husband’s arms, 
whispering words of love and comfort, with her 
latest breath. The squire tenderly closed her 
eyes, and laid her in her last resting-place ; and 
then went forth to the cares and business of life. 
Few, that looked on his calm, placid face, after- 
wards, dreamed of the deep sorrow that had so 
lately wrung his noble heart. 

Years passed, and the “ baby-wife,” though 
never mentioned, was not forgotten. Every- 
thing remained in her favorite parlor, just as she 
had left it—the open piano, with the music 
scattered carelessly over it, and even a vase of 
faded flowers, had not been disturbed. The 
squire would allow nothing to be touched, All 
seemed sacred to him; here, he would frequently 
retire, even inthe “silent watches of the night,” 
to dream of his loved, lost one. 

Nearly fourteen years have elapsed,’ since she 
was cousigned to an early tomb, and the squire, 
though sixty years of age, seems still in the 
prime of life; his fine, manly form is as erect, 
and his clear, gray eye as bright, as ever. But 
time has not dealt so kindly with Rhoda, his 
housekeeper; though only ten years his senior, 
she is evidently fast ripening for the grave. She 
has already informed the squire that he must find 
another housekeeper, as she is no longer able to 
discharge all the duties devolving upon her, Not 
that she is growing old. O, no! But somehow, 
she cannot do as much as she used to. She has 
ever averred that she is “about the squire’s 
age,” though Lotty thinks “she must be ’bout 
two, tree hundered.” 

Until very lately, the idea of having any other 
housekeeper has never been thought of; but it 
is now evident some one must take Rhoda’s 
place. After some delay, and much delibera- 
tion, the squire has concluded to send for 
Cousin Jotham’s widow, “ Aunt Huldah,” as 
she is familiarly called. Cousin Jutham died 
more than twenty years ego, since which time, 
his widow and d& snghter hay e been almost wholly 
dependent upon the squire for subsistence. Still, 
he is not much acquainted with them; and 
when Aunt Huldah and her daughter, Jerusha, 
arrive, with the® numerous trunks, bags and 
feels as ifstrangers were about to 
take possession of the hitherto quiet domain. 
This feeling, however, soon wears off, as Aunt 
Haldah and her daughter graduelly become do- 
mesticated at the old homestead. They have 
always lived upon a farm, and understand all 
Everything as- 
sumes a new sspect under their management ; 


bandboxes, he 


the duties pertaining thereto. 


their fowls are the fattest, their eggs the freshest, 
and their butter and cheese the sweetest, in all 
the land. Indeed, they seem to be in their 
proper element on the “‘ Model Farm,” as it is 
now generally called. Rhoda has gone to her 
long home, and though the squire misses her, he 
cannot regret the change in his domestic ar- 
Aunt Huldsh is the soul of cheer 
iio and good nature, while Jerusha possesses 


rangements. 


all the virtues and few of the failings of that 
But alas 


ure, they were firm believers 


much abused class, yelept old maids. 
for poor human 





in—not Mormonism, nor Miilerism, but spectre- 
Aunt Huldah called it 


never exactly seen a 


ism, or “‘ spe i 
And though they 


“sperit” themselves, they know many who 





have, and can tell “ awful stories ” about them. 
One dark, lowering afternoon in autumn, after 

Aunt Huldah and her daughter had been dom- 

iciled in their new home almost a yezr, the 


e came into tell them that he had some 
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iness to transact vd 
should probably be absent fram home until the 
next morning. This 
news to them, 


in an adjoining town, ¢ 








yas anything but welcome 
especially as John, the hired 
However, 
objections, 


man, Was away to be gone all night. 


as they could offer no reasonable 





were obliged to submit with the best grace 
, though Aunt Huldah said st 
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afeared there would be an awful snow storm 
looked so kinder thick and 
and Jerusha ventured to say some- 
left in 
the | great old house, all alone The squire 


afore night sot in—it 
Mack like ;” 


thing about “two lone women” being 


| a a 
laughed at their fears, and after reminding them 


that they would not be quite alone, as Lotty 
would be with them, he started on his intended 
journey. 

After he had been gone some time, and the 
“two lone women” had cleared away the tea- 
things, and ‘‘done up all the chores,” they be- 
gan to feel the loneliness of their situation, and 
Aunt Huldah proposed calling in Lotty from the 
kitchen, where she usually sat, to keep them 
Jerusha gladly acceded to her moth- 
er’s proposition, and Lotty was forthwith invited 
to spend the evening in the “ keepin’-room.’ 

While Lotty was pinning a scarlet ribbon 
around her neck, preparatory to accepting what 
she termed the “inwatation,” she thus solilo- 
quized: ‘ Now Miss Jinkins and Miss Rushy is 
either afeared to stay alone, 


company. 


now the squar is 
gone, and wants me for company, or they wants 
me to tell um 'bout dear Missus Mary, that’s 
dead and gone. May be one, and may be t'oth- 
er. Howsumdever, I’se parfectly ‘greeable ary 
way to go. 1 never 'spises folks, cos they doesn’t 
knows everyting like I does, and I’se allers wil- 
lin’ to tell um tings.” 

A few minutes later saw the trio seated around 
the capacious fireplace in the “ keepin’-room,” 
Aunt Huldah and Jerusha with their knitting in 
their hands, while Lotty was prepared to enter- 
tain them with ali the marvellous tales that she 
could think of. She possessed all the supersti- 
tion of the African race, united to a shrewdness, 
which led her to divine immediately the topics 
most likely to interest her hearers. They, par- 
ticularly Jerusha, had ever been desirous of learn- 
ing more of the squire’s young wife. With him, 
it was a forbidden subject, though he had once 
allowed them to accompany him into the closed 
up parlor; but this only served to whet their 
curiosity. They had never daréd to question 
Lotty, lest they should incur his displeasure, but 
now an opportunity occurred for doing so, that 
might not happen again, as the squire seldom 
left home for more than an hour at a time. 

After Lotty had exhausted all her vocabulary 
of long words, and they were not a few, in de- 
scribing her “dear young missus that’s dead 
and gone,” Jerusha observed : “ Her death must 
have been very hard to the squire.” 

“O, yes,” continued Loity, “ it was wery hard 
to all on us, but it was a mighty hard blow to 
the squar. Me and Miss Rhody was prepar’d 
for it. We had a warnin.” 

“ What was it?” said both her listeners, in a 

breath. 
“ Wall, I'll tell you. One bright moonshiny 
night, the squar and Missus Mary was gone ont 
to ride, and me and Miss Rhody was a-settin’ by 
the fire, as you and Tis now. She was insultin’ 
me bout what to git for breakfast—she allers in- 
sulted me bout everyting—and I was adwising 
her what to git, when, Laws a massy! we was 
so seared. Missus Mary’s great black dog, 
Cesar, come right under the winder, and raised 
the awfullest howl you ever heerd. As soon as 
Miss Rhody could speak, ‘Lotty,’ said she, 
‘that’s a warnin’.’ Now I knowed it was a 
warnin’, all the time, but I didn’t like to ‘fess it 
fust. Wall, soon arter, the squar and Missus 
Mary come in, lookin’ so happy and joylike, our 
hearts ached to see um, for we knowed the warn- 
in’ was for her.” 

“ You ought to have told her of it 
Haldah. 

“ Wall, we did tell her on it. The next morn- 
in’, Miss Rhody insulted me "bout it, and I ad- 
wised her to tell Missus Mary the hole fack, jus’ 
as it happened.” 

“ What did she say ?” inquired Jerusha. 

“0, she only laffed out one of her ringin’ laffs, 
jus’ like music, and said it was ‘only Cesar, 
who heered the carriage comin’, soundin’ a wel- 
come home.’ Me and Miss Rhody felt dretful to 
see her so unbelievin’ like. But so, finely, she 
begun to droop and pine right away, arter that, 
and in six wecks the poor, young creetur was 
laid in the cold grave-yard. Some tinks thather 
sperit goes bout now.” 

“Why, does her sperit go about now ?” 

Lotty surveyed her hearers a moment, with 
surprise, not unmingled with contempt, that 
they should be ignorant of a fact so well known. 

“ Why, didn’t you know,” resumed she, “that 
her sperit comes back o’ nights, in the parlor 
what's allers kep’ shot up? Biddy Grimes, that 
lives up the lane, says many’s the time she’s 
seed a lightin the room, and a figger movin’ 
*bout, in the dead o’ the night. She calls it the 
‘hanted parlor,’ and says she ‘wouldn’t stay in 


»” said Aunt 


this house al! night, forall the money the squar’s 
got. 
“ Now do tell,” said Aunt Haldah, worked up 
to the highest pitch of nervous excitement. 
“Did you ever see anything, Lotty ?” 
“No, I never zackly seed nothin’, but I’se 
heered tings. I has farm b’lief in all sorts o’ 


” 


sperits.”” 

In such conversation as this, the hours passed 
away until long past their usual hour of retiring, 
when Aunt Huldah, seeming to see the impro 
“Come, 
a light, and 
There’s nothing to be 


priety of sitting up all night, said: 
Lotty, it’s late. 
go right up stairs to bed. 
afeared on.” 


You’d hetter take 


Lotty, who was by far the most courageous of 


the three, felt by no means sorry to comply with 
the request, notwithstanding her “ farm b'lief in 
had hardly lef. the 


, 


all sorts o’ sperits.” She 


room, however, before she returned, rushing in 
with distended eyes and mouth. 

“O, Miss Jinkins, the sperit’s come. I hears 
it steppin’ ’bont sofily, 
Mary used to.”’ 

“ What do your 


er and dat 


in the parior, like Miseus 


ean?” exclaimed both moth- 








ghter, going back with her to the par- 
lor door. 

was the sound of 
istinctly heard them, 
1 


together, intently listen- 


ing at the door. 
“ How I wish somebody darcd to look through 
the key-hole,” 


suggested Jernsha. 


“Tspecks I dar'st 
know ’ 
After some considerable persuasion which she 
evidently expected, Lotty was induced to peep 
through the key-hole 


and the light clouds that had been scudding rap 


though don't 


» } tle 
», jus’ aleetle 


Itis so.awful like,” said Lotty 


The moon was at its full, 
idly across its disk, caused the furniture to cast 
grotesque and flickering shadows on all sides of 
the room 

“ What do you see, Lotty t” 
Haldah 

“ O,1 seeseveryting kinder movin’ "bout like,”’ 
answered she, still keeping her eye at the key- 
hole; ‘and O, hash, now, I sees Miss Mary ; 
she’s turnin’ over the music on the pianny. Like’s 
nuff, she’s goin’ to play.” 


whispered Aunt 


| “O, you must be mistaken, Lotty,” said Je- 
| rusha, dreading to have her worst fears realized. 
“Tisn't 'staken never. 

| as day, dressed in white.” 
Hardly had she uttered this, when the sound 
of the piano was distinctly heard. The notes 
were low and tremulous, as if fingers were slow- 
ly running over the keys. 


Isees her jus’ plain 


Again and again were 
| the tones repeated, while the listeners remained 

rivetted in terror to the spot. At length, human 
; nature could stand it no longer. They all made 
a rush together for the keeping-room. In their 
| haste, the light was extinguished, and Aunt Haul- 
dah, who was ahead, chancing to make a mis- 
step, found herself extended upon the floor, 
with Jerusha and Lotty tumbling over her. With 
the aid of a friction match, they succeeded ia 
lighting another candle, and then resolved to re- 
, main up until morning. 


In the meantime, the 
piano continued to give forth the same soft notes. 

“O, Ido wish that would stop,” said Aunt 
Haldah. 

“I speck twont stop, till the clock strikes 
twelve. That's the time sperits allers goes back 
to their graves.” 

“It is past twelve, now,” said Jerusha, 

“Is it? Then it'll stay till tree. Allers 
when they don’t wanish by twelve, they stays 
till tree. I specks she'll play sofly lke, till 
most tree, and then she’ll make a grand noise, 
like she used to, when she did the Bate of 
Prague. And, maybe, more sperits’ll jine in 
with her, and altogether will make nuff noise to 
take the ruff right off the house.” 

The old clock in the hall struck one, and 
then two; and it really did seem as if the dark 
sybil’s prediction was likely to prove true, for 
stillthe piano continued to emit, at intervals, 
the same spirit-like tones; and, just as the 
clock was striking three, they were appalled by 
a most unearthly scream, or yell, followed by a 
crash, as if every window in the room was 
broken. Then, all was perfectly still. 

The three “lone women” dared not speak 
again, even in a whisper, until the morning sun 
shone brightly into the keeping-room. 

The squire returned at an early hour, and was 
met at the door by all three, with terror and 
wonder still depicted on their countenances, 
“O, there has been such awful doings in the 
haunt—I mean, shut up parlor!’ exclaimed all 
together, talking as fast as they could. 

The squire, despairing of understanding what 
had occurred from their disconnected and inco- 
herent account, proceeded directly to the myste- 
rious parlor. Hastily unlocking, and opening 
the door, he immediately perceived the cause of 
the preceding night’s alarm. There, ensconced 
beneath the piano, sat Jerasha’s favorite white 
cat. She had doubtless entered with the squire, 
the preceding day, and unperceived by him, had 
been locked up in the room. Finding herself in 
a strange place, she very naturally wished to ex- 
amine the premises. In her perambulations, she 
probably jumped upon the piano and walked 
across the keys, whose bird-like tones were so 
pleasing to her feline ear, that she continued 
“practising ’’ until nearly morning. 

While thus engaged, happening to perceive 
her catship in an opposite mirror, she supposed 
she saw a rival, and, cut like, after a preparatory 
yell, sprang to attack her enemy with such vio- 
lence as to shatter the mirror into a thousand 
picces. This cat-astrophe so alarmed the in- 
truder, that she feltno farther disposition for new 
sights and sounds, but was glad to quietly en- 
sconce herself where the squire discovered her, 

All this, the squire made apparent to the 
“three lone women ’’ composing his household, 
though they are by no meaas cured of their su- 
perstition. ‘They still firmly believe in “ sper- 
its’”’ and things too awfal to tell. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union] 
BENEATH THY WATERS. 


BY MYRA LYZZIEZE DONELSON. 


O, to sleep beneath thy waters, 
Where in foaming waves they leap, 
O. to find a dreamless piliow, 
Where the river peris weep; 
O, to rest in wakeless quiet, 
Where thy rippling waters flow— 
O, to sleep, to sleep forever, 
Where thy music gushes low! 


Oft I've sat enwrapt in dreaming, 
Where thy wavelets gently glide, 

Oft I've wished that I were sleepiog 
Far beneath the dimpled tide; 

Far beneath the gleaming surface, 
On thy bosom, broad and deep, 

Life and all its cares relinquished, 
O ‘twould be so sweet to sleep! 


I have sat upon thy green banks, 
1 have wandered o’er thy braes, 
T have listened to thy music, 
Through the purple autumn days; 
I have stood, defying danger, 
Where thy gleaming cascade fell ; 
Till I felt my wild, mad spirit 
Growing madder ‘neath thy spell! 


And beneath thy crystal waters, 
That in sparkling beauty wave, 

I would fain forsake this vain earth, 
There to find a peaceful grave; 

For this life, beset with changes, 
Ever has been dark to me— 

O, ‘twonld be so sweet to slumber, 
Fair Connecticut, in thee! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
MARGARET'S THREE AFTERNOONS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


AFTERNOON FIRST. 

“Down, Blacher, down, sir!” said Philip Mor- 
ris to his dog, as he ran panting to his side, after 
a wild chase into the woods, and throwing up a 
quantity of swamp mud into his master’s face, 
in his rough endeavors to be noticed. 

Philip was rarely angry with the faithful crea- 
ture, who watched every day as he took down his 
gun, and followed so gladly to his afternoon 
sport in the woods or on the banks of the river. 
But now he was sadly vexed with the dog, who 
came barking towards him, then running off with 
head turned back to see if Philip was following, 
and then back to him again, with his huge fore- 
paws on his master’s shoulders, and, in a mo- 
ment out and away, out of sight and hearing. 

“ The deuce is in the brute,” said Philip. “TI 
will go and see what queer game he has started 
now.” 

Blucher uttered a joyful bark as he met 
him at the entrance to the swamp, and in a few 
minutes they came upon a little open space, 
where lay a white bundle, which, on approach- 
ing, Philip discovered to be an infant, apparently 
about three or four months old. It lay quietly 
upon the grass, its great blue eyes opening 
wide upon the dog, who now stood over it, wag- 
ging his tail, and looking up at Philip, with ean 
expression almost human on his rough face. 
You should have seen Philip as he stood there, 
gazing upon the group before him, and wonder- 
ing what on earth he was going to do with the 
baby. 

It was now a fall hour since Blucher had first 
called his attention; and he rightly supposed 
that no one would have left it in that situation 
so long, had they not intended to desert it; and 
the thought of his own large family at home, and 
his scanty means, did for a moment trouble the 
strong current of benevolence which ran through 
Philip Morris’s great, manly heart. 

The child decided this problem itself; for it 
stretched ont its little, fat, chubby hands towards 
him, and uttered a short, cooing sound, which 
went straight to the aforesaid honest heart; and 
taking up the little creature in his arms, he 
wrapped it in his green baize jacket, and turned 
towards his home, followed by Blucher, who 
seemed half frantic with joy, and quite disposed 
to take his own share of credit in the affair. 

Philip’s house was at the end of a deep lane, 
and apart from any other dwelling. The situa- 
tion was lowly, but on a clear, bright autumnal 
day like this, it was far from being gloomy. The 
lane was still green and beautiful, though the 
trees which shaded it were just putting on their 
brown garments, and the grass was still bright 
in the hollow, while flowers of gorgeous autum- 
nal hues were growing by the low stone watts. 

The house itself stood in a sunny spot; and, 
although low and irregularly built, and its dark, 
weather-stained clapboards were guiltless of 
paint or whitewash, it yet harmonized well with 
the quiet, homelike beauty of the whole place, 
and hdd an air of rustic cheerfulness, as the after- 
noon sun shone down brightly athwart its brown 
roof, and over the rude porch. 

Two cows—Philip’s cows—grazed on the hill- 
side; a solitary sheep was near them, while 
geese and ducks were making a prodigious clat- 
ter in the pool below. Three or four hardy, 
cherry cheeked children were paddling in the 
water, or sailing their mimic boats, and another 
older one had just mounted the old gray horse, 
with a bag of corn slung across the sleek back of 
the well fed animal. 

Within the coitage sat Philip’s pleasant, good- 
natured looking wife, by the side of the cradle, 
in which lay a fine infant of six months’ growth. 
Her foot mechanically touched the rocker, and 
she sang occasional snatches of lullabies. They 
seemed to come naturally and spontaneously 
from lips which had sung them so often; for 





Annie Morris had been the mother of nine chil- | 


dren, of which number eight were still living. 

A bark from Blucher called her attention to 
the window, and seeing her husband approach 
with a bundle, she fancied that Philip had been 
unusually successful in his afternoon sport, and 
that he had wrapped the game in his jacket. 

Truth to say, Annie Morris often thought that 
her husband's daily excursions had produced so 
little to boast of in the way of provision for the 
family, there was small excuse in bis continuing 


wu them; but, providentially, she kept these 


thoughts to herself, like a good wife as she was. 
She laid down her work on the great basket 
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of clothes which she had been mending, for An- 
nie could make “auld claithes look amaist as 
gude as new,” and went out to meet Philip. 

When he placed the baby in her arms, she 
started and screamed, and it would have fallen, 
had not Blacher pushed his great, black head 
close to it. The little one seemed at once to claim 
her protection by giving a hungry cry. She car- 
ried it into the house, and with great forbear- 
ance (considering she was a woman), asked nota 
single question until she had fed the child, 
rocked it to sleep, and laid it beside her own in- 
fant, in the old fashioned, capacious cradle, 
which would have held more babies than half a 
dozen modern ones. ° 

“Now, Phil, whose baby is this?” she said, 
pleasantly, as he drew a chair beside her, and sat 
whittling a stick. 

Philip told her all he knew abont it, and that 
was not much. 

«The clothes are fine and very white, and the 
child seems to have been well cared for,” said 
Annie, “except in deserting it now. I wonder 
if there are any marks upon its clothing ” 

There was none, however; and neither of 
them could utter a single conjecture about the 
little stranger thus thrown upon their already 
burdened hands. Still, they resolved upon keep- 
ing it fur the present, and to trust Providence 
for the ways and means. 

And now the little one was fairly installed in 
her new home, with all the privileges which the 
most indulgent parent could have given her. 
Lying side by side with little Alice Morris, fed 
from the same kind breast, or alternately with 
the same rich milk from the beautiful heifer 
which came, morning and evening, to the little 
gate to be milked—tended by the rosy, good- 
natured children, or watched carefully by the 
faithfal Blucher, as it lay, stretching its little 
pliant limbs upon the bare, white floor, the child 
throve daily and hourly. 

So far from being a burden, the whole family 
seemed to consider her a blessing,—a prize, in- 
deed, of which Philip and Biucher were the for- 
tunate finders, but which belonged equally to 
them all. 

Indeed, from the time that Philip had brought 
her home, he had begun gradually to abandon 
his indolent habits of fruitless sportsmanship, and 
to labor more diligently at any small jobs for 
which he was frequently hired at the village, 
three miles distant. 

The children bad begged their mother to let 
them name the baby Margaret, after the little 
sister who had died; and Annie gladly assented. 





AFTERNOON SECOND. 

It was a cold, gusty November day. The sun 
was sinking in a mass of gray clouds, and a keen 
wind came rushing over the bare fields, with a 
dreary sough, such as November alone can pro- 
duce. A wagon, with a single horse, driven by 
a decent, farmer-looking man, might have been 
seen, late in the afternoon, urging up his tired 
animal over a dreary turnpike, cat through fields 
now black with frost. 

A few empty barrels were in the wagon, and 
by the side of the farmer sat a little girl of ten or 
twelve years of age. The man was trying to 
cheer up the child’s spirits, but she gave way 
every few minutes to a fresh burst of tears. 

“ Don’t cry now, deary,” said he, “ my wife is 
a nice motherly woman, as all the neighbors will 
tell ye, and she and me will do well by ye, I'll 
warrant. No doubt ye’ll miss them nice chil- 
dren of cousin Phil’s, but there will be good 
friends for you, when I get ye home. Massy, 
how the wind does blow! poor litile gal, I am 
desperate ’fraid ye’ll freeze. Here now, deary, 
let me wrap you up in this old blanket, and put 
you into one of the barrels that’s got straw in the 
bottom. Ye’ll be warm as wool there, sartin.” 

The child dried her tears, and fairly laughed at 
this novel way of travelling. Being really quite 
cold, she consented to be barrelled up, however, 
and Farmer Morris, putting in more straw 
around her, until only her head was visible, and 
assuring himself that she was comfortably screen- 
ed from the wind, drove chee: fally onward. 

Poor Margaret! she was indeed out of spirits, 
and very homesick. Within the last ten years a 
great change had come over the pleasant lite 
home where, as an infant she had been so kindly 
cherished, and afterwards so tenderly reared to 
her present age. War had devastated the whole 
country. Tue prices of food and clothing were 
so exorbitant, that itwas more than Philip Mor- 
ris could do, with his slender means, to feed and 
clothe his own numerous family. 

When, therefore, one of Philip’s cousins, a far- 
mer, who lived comparatively in affluence, on a 
“small place,” as he called it, about thirty miles 
distant, came to the village, wanting a girl to 
“ bring up,” Philip reluctantly made up his mind 
to part with Margaret. Nothing would have 
brought him to this decision but the fear that he 
should soon lack the means to give her the com- 
fortable fuod and the warm fire that he knew she 
would enjoy at his cousin’s farm-house. 

So, with many a burst of real, heartfelt grief 
from parents and children, and many deep sobs 
from Margaret herself, the good farmer carried 
her off, on a day which was in unison with their 
sorrow. It was a fitting day to part with beloved 
friends, and they all felt the cheerlessness of that 
bitter afiernoon, as they gazed long afier the 
wagon that bore off their kind-hearted little 
maiden. 

Ooly little Jemmie had a cheerful word to say, 
as he climbed up into the wagon, and told Mar- 
garet that, when he was a big boy, he would 
come after her, and bring her back again. 

Tue travellers arrived at their home the next 
morning, Farmer Morris concluding not to ex- 
pose his linle charge to the night air. They 
fuund his good dame busily preparing dianer, and 
her great delipht at seeing so ‘nice a liule gal,” 
inspired Margaret with hope for the fucure. 
They soon adopted her into their affections, and 
treated her in ail respects as their own child; al- 
though Margaret sorely missed the dear brothers 
and sisters she had left. 





AFTERNOON THIRD. 
Ts was sultry August weather. The whole 
world had a holiday except the hotel keepers and 





. . | 
their assistants. Schools were let loose for the | 
month, dressmakers and milliners laid aside their | 


needles, and factory girls swarmed by dozens to | e fo 
| exhibition of some sort, which turne@ut badly, 


their seaside homes, for a breath of the fresh air 


| so long denied. Every day the beach was 





thronged with limp figures in wet drapery, and 
with bare feet, rushing from the surf to the 


shore, contrasting with the flounced and whale- | rela : C ‘ 
| and destitution soon overtook him agin ; while, 


boned skirts of those who only came to look on 
the bathers. 
On one of those hot afternoons, when an ap- 





DAN RICE’S GRATITUR 


Dan Rice, the celebrated cireusper former, 
some fourteen years ago left Readg with an 


and involved the proprietor in difficy. Judge 


| Heidenreic, of Berks county, found m in this 


condition, gave him a suit of clothe and lent 
him a horse and wagon, in order tht he might 
pursue his business. Dan was still gnccessful, 


to add to his distress, his wife wasaken sick. 


| In this dilemma he was forced to s¢ the horse 


proaching shower is so gratefully looked for, | 
| home to Pittsburgh. Not long afteghis he ob- 


two young girls were seated by an open window 
which overlooked the broad sea, Tears were in 
the eyes of each, and an expression of deep sym- 
pathy and tenderness beamed in the face of the 
youngest, as she leaned affectionately towards 
the elder maiden. Taking her hand, she said 
kindly, “ And so you never knew your parents, 
dear Margaret! How dreary the world must 
seem to one of your loving nature !” 

“No, not exactly dreary, dear Susan ; you do 
not know how many true friends God has raised 
up, first and last, for the poor orphan girl. 
Think of the dear, good Morris family—how 
well I loved them all, even to the old dog, Blu- 
cher, who found me inthe swamp. Then the 
good Farmer Morris and his wife, who have ever 
treated me as their child, and who would have 
gladly prevented my going to the factory, had I 
not been seized with a sudden desire to get my 
own living. And yourself, dear Susan, I should 
never have known you and your dear father and 
mother, who so kindly planned to have us spend 
this happy month together!” 

“But can there be no clue found to your pa- 
rentage ?” said Susan. ‘“ Mother thinks she can 
remember something of a child being left in the 
woods by its mother, in a sudden fit of derange- 
ment, brought on by the incautionsness of a 
neighbor, who told her of her hushand’s death, 


which occurred at sea, and of which the repert | 


came while she was confined with an infant. She 
thinks that the mother died soon after deserting 
her child ; and she has heard that there was also 
another child, a boy, who was adopted by some 
relative at a great distance. Mother thinks, also, 
that the war so broke up the communication be- 
tween friends and relations, by eaysing so many 
families to remove to other States, that we may 
conclude that such was the case with all those 
who might otherwise have claimed you, or at 
least have found you out.” 

Thus was passing away the long summer af. 
ternoon in such words as these, when Susan’s 
little brother came running in, breathless with 
excitement, and said: ‘‘O Susan, John Harris 
is coming here to see if he can find his lost sister.” 

“ What do you mean, Willie ?”’ said Susan, 
for Margaret was too excited to speak. 

“Why,” said the boy, “ I was saying in Jem 
Hale’s store, that my sister had brought home a 
young lady with her who had no friends here, 
and I—you wont be affronted, Miss Morris, will 
you ?—I foolishly told him that you thought this 
was the town where you lived when you were a 
little girl. And then John Harris came up to 
me, and seemed so interested in what I was say- 
ing, and—well, Susan, you know how he pumps’ 
and pumps till he makes everybody tell him 
what he wants to know; and, finally, I told him 
all I overheard you tell mother about Miss Mor- 
ris last night. ‘Chen John turned so pale that I 
thought he was going to die ; but he said he was 
only excited, because he had lost a baby sister 
nineteen years ago, and has been everywhere 
trying to find her. And he says if he can find 
her now, he will maintain her lke a lady, for 
you know, Susan, how rich he was when he 
came home from sea the last time. So I told 
him to come up here, and there he is now, look- 
ing up at this very window.” 

The boy rattled on, unheeded by Margaret, 
for she was thoughtfully recalling old memories, 
and trying to place them in some sort of array 
before her mental sight, but she had evidently 
lost some link in the chain which had environed 
her life. She could not remember the name of 
the town where she had lived as a child. At Far- 
mer Morris’s house they seldom spoke of it; and 
when they did, their pronunciation failed to keep 
the idea in her mind. 

Mrs. Walter now entered, introducing Mr. 
Harris. The likeness was sufficient to stamp 
them as brother and sister; and John had abun- 
dant evidence to show that the orphan who was 
found and adopted by Philip Morris, who for- 
merly lived at a place called “ The Ouks,” was 
the child that was deserted by her mother in her 
unfortunate derangement. 

It wus a joyful and happy afternoon to many 
as well as to the brother and sister. The kind- 
hearted Walters were delighted that their guest 
had found such a good brother as John Harris ; 
and if Susan’s blushes could be rightly inter- 
preted, she was thinking that she too might soon 
have Margaret for a sister. John had lony been 
attentive to her; but having only arrived in 
town that morning, he had not thought of going 
to Mr. Walters’s till the evening, had not the 
boy’s relation excited his curiosity. Little Wil- 
lie took as much credit to himself in this affair 
as did old Blucher on a former occasion; and 
both John and his sister showered innumerable 
presents on the bright and intelligent little lad 
who had thus brought them together. 

The shower had passed away, and the sun had 
just given his farewell kiss to the waves, leaving 
behind him a purple and golden glory, soft, 
warm, and radiant over the expanse of water. 
In the east the half moon was rising like a 
‘bank of pearl” in the full deep blue of heaven. 
One by one the stars came forth “like infant 
births of light ;”’ and still under these succes-ive 
lights Margaret walked by her brother on the 
sea-shore, feeling that, come what would in the 
future, one brave and manly heart was found to 
which she could cling through life. 

There is good reason to believe that Susan 
Walter held privately the same opinion ; but as 
we have ho business with any event beyond M ur- 
garet’s three afternoons, we shall say nothing ef 
the double wedding which took place a few 
months afterwards, when Susan’s brother, Henry 
Walter, came home from sea one afternoon ;— 
that same afternoon numbering as the fourth in 
Margaret's experience. 


and wagon, which the judge had gly loaned 
him, in order to raise means to ge his wife 


tained a-situation ia one of the th@es of this 
city, where the judge saw and recajized him, 


| and in the morning called at his lodngs. Dan 
| was still poor and seedy, and futly «pected re- 





proaches, if nothing worse, from higld patron, 
but instead of these, the judge inged on his 
going the second time to the tailor and being 
fitted out at his expense. To this, hwever, Dan 
would not consent, and they part, never to 
meet again until one day last weg when his 
company was performing at Readg, and the 
judge came to attend. Dan’s first uty was to 
hunt up his old friend, and invite ha to take a 
short nde about town, to which h consented, 
and a horse and vebicle was soon athe door. 

Dan’s equipage, like that of h profession 
generally, seemed a pretty stylish @n-out. It 
consisted of a bran new carriage of egant make, 
a cream colored Arabian pony, and spick and 
span new set of glistening harness The drive 
was taken and enjoyed, and time fle swiftly by, 
as the two friends talked and laugd over the 
half-forgotien events of old times. Dan drove 
the judge back to his lodgings, stepad out upon 
the pavement, and before the judghad time to 
rise from his seat, handed him tt reins and 
whip, with a graceful bow, and said’ These are 
yours, judge—the old horse and wgon restored 
with interest—take them, withDan Rice’s 
warmest gratitude!” The judgeras stricken 
dumb with amazement for a few opments, but 
soon recovered his self possession,ad began to 
remonstrate. But Dan was imorable—he 
closed his lips firmly, shook his hud, waved a 
polite adieu to his old fiiend inthe carriage, 
walked off to his hotel, and lefthe judge to 
drive the handsome equipage, mw really his 
own, to the stable. An honest ma, and a man 
of honor, is Dan Rice.— Reading (atte. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON 

About this time last year, a mamamed Lou- 
berts, ex-chief of a principal restarant in the 
Palais Royal, discovered a meansf preserving 
meat, so eas to give it fresh at thrend of any 
number of years. Since then, thre or four have 
found out something analogous, ad are putting 
it largely in practice. This man ft his place, 
and applied to some capitalists tchelp him in 
forming a company for the workig of his dis- 
covery. Their proposals were so ¢tish, and of- 
fered him (the discoverer) so lite advantage, 
that he gave the whole thing up, h#ing only ob- 
tained some private protection toe allowed to 
furnish some preserved articles for te Baltic fleet. 
As a last chance, he wrote to the mperor. No 
answer came, and, at the end o four or five 
months, he left Paris for his nave village in 
Berry, despairing of ever succeding witn his 
plan. In April last there came oe morning, a 
telegraphic despatch, calling thir man to the 
Tuileries. The next morning hewas in Napo- 
leon’s cabinet. 

“Thave inquired into the whle,” said the 
emperor; “ your meats sent to te Baltic suc- 
ceeded admirably; but that is apartial essay. 
The realiy important thing wout be to bear 
upon the prices of meat at hom You ought 
to go to South America, and there send home 
ship Joads of meut, whole beasts feserved. We 
should then see what your methd is worth.” 

“I quite agree to that—but I fsve not a pen- 
ny to do it wyh,” was the reply. 

The emperor took some notes at of a drawer. 

“ There,’ said he, “are 50,00€, go, if your 
plan succeeds, I will take care o your future.” 

The man sailed for America he is now at 
Bueuos Ayres ; and a person of ry acquaintance 
has read a letter from him, datedthenve, and ex- 
pressing the best possible hopes ¢ his euterpiise. 


’ 


—Manchester Guardian. | j 
DAN TUCKER IN LIDIA. 

A very curious illustration ofprogress in In- 
dia was furnished to me one dayduring my so- 
journ with Mr. Place. We werdining together 
in his bungalow when a wanderig Hindoo min- 
strel came along with his mandan, aud request- 
ed permission to sit upon the véanda and play 
for us. I was desirous of heartg some of the 
Indian airs, and my host therefee ordered him 
to perform during dinner. Heaned the wires 
of his mandolin, extemporised » prelude which 
had some very familiar passags, and to my 
complete astonishment began siging “ Get out 
of the way, Vid Dan Tucker!” The old man 
seemed to enjoy my surprise, ad followed up 
his perfurmance with “ O, Susana,” “ Butfaio 
Gals,” and other choice Ethiopan melodies, all 
of which he sang with admirabb spirit and cor- 





-rectness. 1 addressed him in Exglish, but found 


that he did not understand a wrd of the lan- 
guage, and had no conception f the nature of 
the songs he had viven us. Hehad heard some 
English cflicers sing them at fadras, and was 
indebted entirely to his menvry for both the 
melodies and words. It was vin to ask him for 
his native airs ; he was fascinaga with the spirit 
of our national wausic, and sag with «# grin of 
delight which was very amusig. As a climax 
of . skill, he closed with, ‘ du/brook se va ten 
guerre,” but his pronunciatia of French was 
not quice successful. I hae heard Spani-h 
boatmen on the isthmus of Panama, singing 
“Carry me back to Ole Virginnay,” and Arab 
boys in the streets of Alemndiia humming 
* Lucy Long,” but | was hardy prepared to hear 
the same airs fiom the lips o a Hindovo in the 
Great Mogul.—Bayard Tuylo’s Letters. 








ANECDOTE OF DAPOLEON, 
It is reported of Napoleon that, when at Ey- 


lau, he took a diamond star from his breast | 


and placed it ou that of a jonny medical offi- 
cer. In a deadly charge the day before, thou- 
sands were wounded ; at lat the serried lines 
of the French gave way, md retreated by a 
series of manceavres, in one of which, amongst 
dead and dying, a surgeon "a3 sven, suddenly 
called toa general, terribly wounded. A large 
artery was open; cold and harassed, the sur- 
geon kneeled by his patient ; shouts were raised 
on all sides for him to s ve himself; the buttal- 
ions of the enemy literally tode over him; the 
bullets of the opposing army whistled in hun- 
dreds by his ears; still he pressed on the artery, 
and ultimately saved the lifeof the young officer. 
A bitter cold night followed a more f-igh:fal day ; 
the surgeon crunched the snow in his hand, and 
applied it to the wound. Napoleon seeing him 
next day, the diamond cro# was placed on his 
breast. 
—-—-—— -+ 2<ems 


A MARTIAL BUFFOON, 


There is often a buffoon attached to each Rus- | 


| sian company, who amuses his comrades by his 


jests and antics, and is genera ly a great favor- 
ite. Ona one occasion in the Caucasus, when the 


troops were driven back by the Circassians, the | 


battoon was woanved and left benind. A favor- 


ite jest of bis had been to crow like a cock ; and | 


as he lay on the ground, he though: of the only 
way to save himself, and crowed. This had su h 
an effect on his comrades, that they rallied, 
charged again, and saved him 


Sester's Picni/. 


An old gentleman who had a neighbor rather 
addicted to telling large stories, after listening 
one day to several which taxed his credulity, 

} boasted that he himself could tell a bigger one 
still, and proceeded to relate the following Said 
| he, * One day I was quite at the farther end cf 
my farm, more than half a mile from my house, 
when all at once I saw a dark cloud rising in the 
west. Soon | saw torrents of rain descending at 
adistance, and rapidly approaching the place 
where I stood with my wagon. 1 started my 
team towards home. By constant application of 
the whip to the horses | barely escaped being 
overtaken by the rapidly approaching torrent. 
But so tremendous did pour down, that my 
little dog, who was close behind me, actually had 
to swim all the way.” 





A pedagogue had two pupils; to one he was 
very partial and to the other he was very severe. 
One morning it happened that those two were 
late, and were called out to account for it. 

* You must have heard the bell, boys, why did 
you not come!’ 

“Please, sir,” said his favorite, “I was 
dreamin’ that 1 was going to Californy, and I 
thought the school bell was the bell of the steam- 
boat that I was goin’ in.” 

“ Very well, sir (glad of any pretext to excuse 
his favorite), and now, sir (turning to the other,) 
what have you to say?” 

* Please sir,” said the puazled boy, ‘“‘I—I was 
waiting to see Tom off.” 

There was a famous Irish member of Parlia- 
ment who was a glutton at dinner, aud who was 
remarkable for his neglect of all ablutions. His 
‘son was one day stanuing in the bow-window of 
the clab-house in London, conversing with Lord 
Somebody, when the father passed down on the 
opposite side of the street. 

** Jack,” said the noble lord, “ what does make 
your father’s hands so dirty ?” 

“ Well,” said the affectionate young man, “I 
believe it arises from a bed habit he has of put- 
ting them up to his face.” 

Three or four times a couple appeared before 
a clergyman for marriage ; but the bridegroom 
was drunk, and the reverend gentleman refused 
totie the knot. On the last occasion he expressed 
his surprise that so respectable a looking girl 
was not ashamed to appear at the altar with a 
man in such astate. ‘The poor girl broke into 
tears, and said she could not help it. 

“* And why, pray ¢” 

** Because, sir, he wont come when he is 
sober !’’ 


Two gentlemen of opposite politics meeting, 
one inquired the address of some political celeb- 
rity, when the other indignantly answered: “ I 
am proud to say, sir, that 1 am wholly ignorant 
of it.” “ O, you are proud of your ignorance, eb, 
sir?” “Yes I am,” replied the belligerent gen- 
tleman, “and what then, sir?’ ‘OU, nothing, 
sir, nothing ; only you have a great deal to be 
proud of, tuat’s all.” 


“ My dear,” said Mrs. Dogberry to her daugh- 
ter, “ you should not hold your dress so very bigh 
in crossing the strect.” “Then, ma,” replied 
the maiden, “‘ how shall I ever show the beauty 
of my flounced pantaletts that have almost ruined 
my eyesight to manufacture? I’m sure 1 don’t 
care if the beaux do look at me.” Mrs. Dog- 
berry spoke of the ‘sin of vanity,” and the 
beauty of decorum, and retired to her chamber. 

A talking match lately came off at New Or- 
leans for tive dollars a side. It continued, ac- 
cording to the Advertiser, for thirteen hours, the 
rivals being a Frenchman and a Kentuckian. 
The bystanders and judges were talked to sleep, 
and when they waked up in the morning they 
found the Frenchman dead and the Kentuckian 
whispering in his ear. 

The following conversation took place, a few 
days since, between a master builder and a day 
laborer: ‘‘ What wages do you expect?” “Why, 
I can work for a dollar a day, or seventy-nve 
cents a day, or fifty cents a day, or twenty five 
cents a day. When I works fora dollar a day, I 
works; when I gets only a half or a quarter, [ 
takes it aisy.” 


een 


The United Service Gazette remarks that how- 
ever mach the authorities deserved censure for 
their neglect of the troops at the opening of the 
campaign, they are now determined to supply 
everything that may be required. At the present 
time there are to) very elegant block hearses wait- 
ing at the Tower to ve shipped for Sebastopol. 


SAR RRA een 


Barnum offers five hundred dollars for the hen 
that “laid a wager.” One hundred for the cat 
that was “let out of the bag.” Two hundnd 
for the cow that “ chewed the cud of sweet ard 
bitter fancy.” And three hundred and sixty for 
the horse that lives upon the “ wild oats’ sowed 
by a“ fast” young man. 

A young man and a female stopping ata 
country tavern, their awkward appearance ex- 
cived the attention of the host, who commenced 
conversation with the female by inquiring how 
far she bad travelled. ‘ Travelled!" exclaimed 
the stranger, somewhat indignantly, ‘‘ we dsan’t 
travel; we rid.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


| Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, and 
poetic gews, aud Original tales, written expresely for the 
paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
strietly neutral, therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 
foreign aud domestic news of the day, #0 condensed as to 
Present the greatest pos<ible amount of intelligence. No 
| advertitements are aduwitted to the paper, thus ollering 
the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTII SIZE, 


for the instruction and amneement of the general reader. 
Ad uurivaiied corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 

| aod every departiwent i+ under the most frished and yer 
foct system that eaperience can suggest, foriaing on 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 
The Pisa is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, aud contains 1240 square inches, wing & 
large ‘eekiy paper of eigut super-ro, al quarty pages 
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CHAPTE 
AN UNWELCOME 


Oxp Jitxy soon reta 
she bore an earthern pitch 
upon the table, and then 
Belinda noticed her not— 
er, and with one low sob « 
ed it inher hands. To! 
and one long, sweet drav 
grateful sensation over b 
was with absolute dificult: 
vessel from her lips, for » 
left to tell her that much 
way of too much of the | 
waited a while, and then 
did she stop until the pitel 

A litde while, and the : 
calm, and then came the t 
had paid for the draught. 
she had not called for | 
treme agony was gone, «! 
could have suffered enov, 
But the word had paseo: 
was done! She looked a: 
and she knew that for a. 
bartered away her all of | 
alone. That one dread c: 
had turned the scale. 

Gradually the shades « 
over the town, and when 

dJiley came in with a pair . 

* Have you sent for th: 
pered, fearfully. 

“ Ye'll see anon,” was. 

She could ask no more, 

When the woman had gx 

ed her hands upon her |! 
eyes towards heaven, Sh 
full minute, and then her 
uttered only a simple sent 
was, it spoke all she could 
story. > 
“God of my spirit’s life 
fering child. Open thine 
thy bosom alone offers re 
Smile upon me, for no mo; 
for me. Bless me with w 
more forever shall my hop« 
lift me up in this dark how 
this heart of earth shall 
gather me to thyself, that J 
If have a mother there, 
she may bring my weary 
sorrows, and my soul from 
Having thus spoken she 
& few tears started forth. 
light passed over her face, 
lousness was perceptible in 
murmured to herself 
“Mother! O, what a 
know it not. Sarely, once 
me, but the om I reme 
sommeti only i 
4 
5 snot all o dre 
face seems the same. Mot) 
Her tears stopped, and 
pressed hard apon her brow, 
recall that face once more, + 
of feet elow. Boon they 
and ere long her door was 
entered first ; then followed 
a biack-tobed man, who wor 
church, while Jiley brough: 
Belinds arose to her foes 
stand. She sank heck, ar 
as might have done the pow 
tering the execationer 
Belinda, my daaghter,’ 
"you have sent for os, and 
member the ahectate duty 7 
drew nearer, and when he b 
he continaed, in « tone wht 
hear 






“ Now, for merey’s enke, b 
You have sent for as, and 
with what erpectatives we oh 
fore—* 


“You need epeak no mor 


